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S it has always been found difficult 
A for a warlike people sated with 

the spoils of victory to lay down 
its arms and resume the gentle arts of 
peace, so have we, essentially a race of 
workers, and sated, as many of us are, 
with the fruits of our labors, found it 
hard to enjoy in a rational and health- 
ful manner the recreations to which we 
are now fairly entitled. And in this 
respect we are as a nation distinctly in- 
ferior to the Latins, the Teutons and 
even the sober-minded British, who 
‘‘amuse themselves sadly,’’ as their 
Gallic critic once amiably put it. 

In no respect do the French—in many 
ways the wisest people on earth—show 
riper wisdom than in their appreciation 
of the supreme importance of amusement 
as a factor in their national life. I de- 
clare that in all Paris there is nothing 
better worthy of our serious considera- 
tion or more pleasing to the eye than 
those family groups which may be seen 
in the Bois any fine Sunday afternoon 
—groups in which real enjoyment is 
written on every face, from that of the 
wrinkled grandparent to the rosy one 
of the toddling infant of two years. 

Now a careful consideration of the 
various forms of amusement that find 
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favor in this country cannot fail to con- 
vince even the most skeptical that that 
is a branch of our education that has 
been sorely neglected. It is an impor- 
tant branch, too, we take into 
consideration the vast amount of work 
that is accomplished us every year 
and the consequent necessity for a com- 
mensurate degree of diversion that 
shall be healthful and at least not men- 
tally or morally degrading. 

As it is, we have only to consider the 
American people, class by class, to learn 
the barrenness of most of what passes 
current as amusement or recreation. 

The amusements of the young, and 
particularly of school boys, are founded 
largely on disaster to somebody else, 
and are almost invariably flavored with 
the pungent spice of disobedience. In 
the case of infants this tendency to defy 
traditions and orders manifests itself in 
their manner of playing with toys. 
Give a child a locomotive capable of 
generating real steam, and two hours 
afterwards it will be found with its train 
of real cars in the bath tub, where it 
has been put to soak; but the toy 
steamboat, intended to float in real 
water, will be dragged across the nur- 
sery floor at the end of a long string. 


when 
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Pepper on the stove. 


Somewhat later in life the boy who 
plays in this topsy-turvy fashion is 
likely to become the ringleader of his 
little set in school and famous as the 
organizer of all sorts of fun. During 
the recitation hour almost anything 
that has no earthly value will pass 
current as amusement, provided only 
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that it be offensive to some one—a 
form of entertainment that finds its 
highest expression, as well as its most 
honored tradition, in the putting of 
pepper on the stove. 

But late at night there is more vari- 
ety and spontaneity in the fun. There 
is, for example, the midnight supper, 
stealthily served by young gentlemen 
whose bare feet and light attire invite 
pneumonia, and consisting largely of 
incigestibles that bring a shudder to 
middle life. If the head master were to 
compel his refractory pupils to get up 
in the middle of the night and eat 
crackers, chow-chow and _ canned 
peaches as a punishment for their mis- 
demeanors, the boys would run away 
and their parents would commend their 
course. 

The ancient ghost trick is another 
deathless form of school-boy entertain- 
ment and one that owes not a little of 
its success to the opportunities it offers 
of scaring some trembling new boy into 
fits. Like the midnight supper, it is 
also provocative of pneumonia, and en- 
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tails on its perpetrators want of sleep, 
personal discomfort and the risk of 
capture. 

But, after all, the first swim of the 
season is without a peer as a serious 
menace to health, combined with 
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acute personal suffering. There always 
comes a time early in May when three 
or four successive days of warm weather 
give a sudden impetus to the buds, 
leaves and grass, and fill the school- 
boy’s heart with a longing for the cool 
depths of the river that flows through 
the meadows half a mile from the school. 
And on the second or third day of this 
warm spell Tommy will take Jimmie 
aside at the noon recessand say: ‘‘ I'll 
bet the water will be bully and warm 
with all this hot weather we’ve had. 
Let’s get a crowd of fellers and go 
swimming this afternoon.’’ 

And, immediately after the hearty 
two o’clock dinner—which, as every 
physician knows, is a most auspicious 


moment for bathing—a dozen boys with 
towels stuck under their jackets may 
be seen leaving the school grounds in 
a furtive manner so as not to attract 
the notice of the ‘‘old man,’’ who is 
known to harbor certain old-fashioned 


acken 
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prejudices against swimming in the 
early spring when the water is as cold 
as ice and malaria lurks about the river 
banks. The little band o1 fun-seekers 
are also at pains to elude the school 
bullies who might play disagreeable 
tricks with their clothing, and to bid 
to their saturnalia of discomfort two or 
three unsuspecting small boys who are 
surprised, pleased and flattered by the 
invitation. 

After all, there are so many things 
that can be done with a small boy in 
the water without actually drowning 
him; and besides, there ought to be 
some fun to compensate for the dis- 
comfort ! 

Which one of us will ever forget the 
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ghastly misery of that early spring 
swim? ‘The icy coldness of the water; 
the oozing turf on which we undressed 
and left our clothes; the gusts of chill 
wind that swept down the river; the 
sharp stones over which we walked and 
the awful coldness of the water that 
was spattered on our backs by our 
merry comrades! As to the health- 
wrecking and nerve destroying practi- 
cal jokes that we played on one another, 
even at this late day I am absolutely 
ashamed to allude to them. 

Many of the most popular forms of 
college fun are even inferior to those 
which are so popular among school boys 
because they are smirched with the 
adolescent yearnings after dissipation. 
To consider the follies and excesses into 
which the simple gudgeon of an under- 
graduate plunges in the hope that his 
classmen will regard him as a viveur 
or dashing man of the world, is simply 
to take up the whole subject of human 
folly, vanity and weakness. But I will 
venture to remark that the spectacle 
afforded by beardless youths, to whose 
unaccustomed stomachs strong drink is 
stilla nauseous draught, deliberately try- 
ing to cultivate appetites that they may 
never be able to shake off, is one likely 
to be viewed with scant respect by those 
who have learned some of the real 
lessons of life. As compared with these 
shuddering dips into the early spring 
waters of dissipation, such amusements 
as painting the statue pea green or (what 
bright jolly dogsthey are, afterall!) tying 
the professor’s cow to the end of the 
bell rope are diversions well worth the 
regard of the wisest of French philoso- 
phers. 

The amusements of the rustic are in- 
ferior, in point of physical suffering en- 
dured, to those of the school boy or 
collegian, but they excel them in the 
matter of stupidity and positive melan- 
choly. The village store also affords a 
great deal of innocent diversion to 
people who enjoy the health-giving 
warmth of an air-tight wood stove and 
prefer the senseless and ceaseless repe- 
tition of such pleasantries as ‘‘ Wa’al, 
’Lisha, haow abaout that air watermelon 
up to Deacon Sproggett’s ?’’ with its 
ensuing guffaws, to real humor. 
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But these enjoyments are merely for 
week days, which are supposed to be 
given over entirely to work. Far more 
remarkable are the diversions which 
bucolic habit sets apart for the day of 


rest. On this day the rustic gives ex- 
pression to his religious ecstacy by 


greasing his hair and his boots, but 
these purely decorative exercises are as 
nothing in the way of amusement in 
comparison with the afternoon walk in 
company with the girl of his choice. 

This form of diversion would not be 
in itself extraordinary were it not for 
the direction which this Sunday stroll 
inevitably takes. No matter how beau- 
tiful the surrounding country, how rich 
in points of historic interest, in shady 
dells, sylvan glades and sequestered 
paths by running streams; there is but 
one point towards which the village 
lovers bend their steps by common con- 
sent on Sunday afternoon. That spot 
is the village cemetery, and there, by 
crumbling tombs and chilly vaults, 
*neath the shade of doleful cypress and 
resinous evergreen, one may find these 
bucolic couples wandering hand in 
hand, pausing now and again fora sly 
embrace or to read mendacious epitaphs 
over the bones of those who in life’s 
Sundays sought the very turf which 
their feet now tread. 

The middle-aged or elderly rustic has, 
as a usual thing, outlived most of the 
pleasures that I have named and finds 
his chief delight in the trip which he 
makes to New York every fall for the 
ostensible purpose of disposing of the 
produce of his farm. Now it is well 
known that in point of quality, variety 
and guantity the amusements offered 
by New York to the intelligent citizen 
or visitor, and even to the unintelligent 
ones, are practically without limit. 
Even those who are unacquainted with 
the more intimate and fascinating 
phases of New York life may still find 
endless diversion in theaters, art galler- 
ies and libraries; in streets and parks and 
in the thousand and one points of historic 
and public interest in which the city 
abounds. Which one of these shall the 


visiting farmer choose—theater, park, 
Not one of 
In his eyes metropolitan life 


museum or art gallery? 
them. 
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The point toward which the village lovers bend their steps. 








A headache in every glass. 
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Drawn by W. Giechens. 
possesses a far keener zest than can be 
found in any of these, but it is for the 
initiated alone to enjoy it. 

What do streets, theater or art gal- 
lery offer in comparison with the dingy 
saloon toward which he bends his eager 
footsteps, valise in hand, the moment 
he leaves the Grand Central station ? 
What sweeter sleep than that which 
comes to him in that cosy back room 
where the knock-out drops are served ? 
What sweeter awakening than that 
which finds him with his pockets turned 
inside out and the bartender asking 
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The refreshing lung tester. 


‘ 





him when he is going to settle for the 
last round ? 

I who have lived in New York for 
more years than I care to acknowledge, 
and have in my day trod nearly every 
one of her many streets, could not for 
the life of me point out a single place 
of refreshment in which knock-out 
drops are to be had for the asking. But 
to the bucolic visitor, brought up 
among the green fields and dusty roads, 
the source of this popular sedative is as 
an open book, and, as a general thing, 
he contrives to drink deep of it within 
fifteen minutes after his arrival in the 
city. 

The rustic or provincial visitor of 
higher, or rather of wealthier degree, 
hies him with his wife and progeny to 
certain gorgeous hotels which he fondly 
imagines are the favorite haunts of our 
well-advertised Four Hundred, and 
there spends a week, at an outrageous- 
ly high price, in roaming through the 
corridors and other public rooms, and 
gaping at the other overdressed and 
equally ignorant provincials of his own 
kind who are there doing just exactly 
what he is. This peculiar diversion re- 
sembles tennis, whist and the art of 
embroidery on textile fabrics, in that 
women attain in it a proficiency that is 
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equal to, and even greater than, that of 
the males of their species. In the height 
of the season the spectacle afforded by 
these bands of open-mouthed strangers 
eying each other with awe is so amus- 
ing that a great many of the wealthy 
and leisure class not infrequently visit 
these hotels for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing it themselves. 

And this lays bare a curious and in- 
teresting phase of the amusement ques- 
tion. A great deal of the most rational 
entertainment that this country affords 
is derived from the spectacle of other 
people amusing themselves in what we 
onlookers regard as an irrational man- 
ner. Thus there are more smiling faces 
to be seen among those who watch the 
eagerly gaping throngs in the corridors 
of the gorgeous hotels than there are 
among those who are really furnishing 
an amusing spectacle of mutual decep- 
tion. And certainly Atlantic City would 
not be one of the most picturesque and 
entertaining spots on the Atlantic coast 
were it not for the crowds that patrol 
its board walk hour after hour and day 
after day seeking after amusement, but 
never finding as much as that which 
they themselves afford to the philo- 
sophic onlookers. 

A more pronounced example of this 
condition is to be found at Coney Island, 
which, in the busy season, offers in- 
finite diversion to those who know 
enough to appreciate it; not so much 
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The tramp loves to read the comic papers. 
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Watching the mirac/: 


honest toil. 


on account of its elaborate system of 
cheap shows and catch-penny devices 
—funny as many of them are—but be- 
cause of the manner in which the regu- 
lar frequenters of the place seek their 
amusement. On the very hottest Satur- 
day afternoons in August thousands of 
the city toilers, exhausted with the heat 
and worn out with the week’s labor, 
pack themselves into steamboats and 
trolley cars and come hurrying down 
to enjoy a breath of the cool sea air. 
Arrived at the world-famous ocean 
beach, one would naturally expect to 
see them plunge without delay into the 
refreshing salt waves, or at least sit 
down in some shady spot where the sea 
breeze can fan their heated brows and 
bring back some of the strength that 
has been worn out in the week of unre- 


mitting toil. But the habitual Coney 
Island visitor pays scant heed to the 
ocean breeze or the refreshing salt 


very hottest 
visitors who 


waves, and even in the 
weather the proportion of 
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derive any sort of pleasure from the 
ocean itself is not more than one in ten. 
The other nine hurry from railroad depot 
and steamboat landing to the heart of 
the densely populated region of chow- 
der pots, photograph galleries, variety 
shows, fortune tellers and other charac- 
teristic Coney Island attractions. Once 
within the limits of this enchanted ter- 
ritory, the perspiring citizen plunges 
with animation into the whirlpool of en- 
joyment that lies before him. The 
lung-tester claims his instant attention; 
and, placing a filthy rubber mouthpiece 
to his lips, he blows until his face turns 
purple and his lungs threaten to split, 
in an insane attempt to force the pointer 
ona dial to the unattainable number that 
will yield him an unsmokeable cigar. 
Having had all the fun that he can 
with the refreshing lung-tester, he 
passes on to the sister device known as 
the ‘‘ try-your-strength,’’ and by pay- 
ment of a nickel secures the privilege 
of pounding with an enormous mallet, 
in the hope of reaching a number which 
lies only within the powers of the pro- 
prietor of the machine, the only man, 
by the way, who can smoke the cigars 
that are the reward of this prowess. 
Cheered and invigorated by these two 
forms of exercise, the amusement seeker 
next proceeds to the photograph gallery 
and secures a tintype of himself that his 
own mother would fail to recognize; 
then on to the fortune teller, where a 
soothsayer, who is also a chiropodist, 
pictures for him a future state which he 
knows he can never realize. These 
forms of amusement exhausted, there 
still remain the variety shows in which 
the worst acts in the world are per- 
formed by the worst serio-comic and 
played-out song and dance men known 
to the modern stage; the hot corn spread 
with rancid butter; the poisonous beer 
with a headache in every glass; the 
‘‘loop the loop,’’ in which enjoyment 
is flavored with the pungent spice of 
peril; and the thousand and one oppor- 
tunities for staking and losing money 
on reputed games of chance that are 
really the surest kind of sure things. 
In fact, I know of no place in which 
the search for pleasure is marked by 
such strange eccentricities as here. 
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Our two leisure classes, meaning 
the two extremes of society, also have 
ideas of their own as to what consti- 
tutes fun. The tramp loves to read 
comic papers and to see other people 
work. A city librarian once told me 
that he did not allow any funny colored 
supplements or copies of /uck and 
Judge in his library because they at- 
tracted so many tramps. ‘There was 
nothing, he said, that a tramp liked bet- 
ter on a cold or stormy day than to 
come into a warm library and spend a 
few hours looking at comic pictures 
printed in bright colors, and reading 
jokes. And, curiously enough, noth- 
ing will divert him from this form of 
entertainment so surely as the news 
that some great public work is going 
on, in which case he will cheerfully 
trudge off to some distant part of the 
city and there stand on the edge of a 
subway excavation for hours at a time, 
watching the miracle of honest daily 
toil. 

Bourke Cochran wittily and 
wisely said that the one place in the 
world into which no ray of human en- 
joyment ever penetrates is the safe de- 
posit vault in which the millionaire 
finds himself face to face with his securi- 
ties. He might have said, also, that 
genuine amusement is as far removed 
from all money considerations as any- 
thing in this world can well beand that 
the way in which, in this country, the 
whole question of entertainment has be- 
come closely intertwined with that of 
spending money shows how very far 
off the track we have gone in our fever- 
ish and uncertain quest for enjoyment. 

The first thing that the newly en- 
riched man does, after carefully wash- 
ing from his hand all soluble evidence 
of the fact that he once did honest 
work, is to go into some high-priced 
barroom and ostentatiously spend mon- 
ey on the most worthless assortment 
of human beings that he can find 
within the length and breadth of the 
town. This is what he calls ‘‘ having 
a good time,’’ and it must be a conso- 
lation to him to realize that he is spend- 
ing his money in such a manner that 
not a single decent human being, with 
the possible exception of the landlord 


has 
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and the bartender, can derive the 
slightest benefit from it. I never heard 
ofa man of this sort who would con- 
sider that he was having a good time if 
he took the hungry and unfortunate 
into a restaurant and fed them or if he 
invited a number of poor and worthy 
persons of scholastic tastes to step into 
a book store and have a few books with 
him. And yet this café hero thinks 
that he is amusing himself legitimately 
when he gathers his loafer following 
together and buys cigars and drinks for 
them for the mere sake of hearing them 
laugh at his jokes and applaud him for 
his liberality and good fellowship. As 
a matter of fact, he is simply having 
his vanity tickled, which is a diversion 
so primitive that angle worms and cat- 
terpillars are able to indulge in it. 
Among those who, with increasing 
wealth, have found time to study tie 
arts of amusement as practiced in the 
different capitals of the world we find 
more variety in the methods of seeking 
it and results that are pitifully small. 
It is indeed a curious fact that the very 
people whose lives are chiefly devoted 
to the pursuit of material happiness are 
the only ones who scarcely ever catch 
up with it, whereas the working classes 
whether they labor with their hands 
or with their brains—nearly always suc- 
ceed in getting a large amount of en- 
joyment out of life during the very few 
moments that they can spare for its pur- 
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suit. The trouble with the rich is that in 
their anxiety to escape the primal curse 
of labor they have taken upon them- 
selves the yoke of that deadly form of 
ennui which is a thousand times worse. 

And of all the melancholy attempts 
at recreation with which New York’s 
social season is scourged, none is more 
deadly than that which carries upon its 
shoulders the added incumbrance of pre- 
tended culture. I never knew what 
boredom really meant until I was en- 
ticed into a huge drawing-room to listen 
to a lecture on the ‘ Folk-lore of 
Greenland ”’ delivered by a solemn ass 
with a college education in his head in- 
stead of brains. The room was crowded, 
chiefly by women not one of whom 
could have any sort of real interest in 
the subject under discussion. That 
they all went through the ordeal with 
comparatively cheerful countenances 
andeven voted it ‘‘ perfectly charming’”’ 
speaks better for their good manners 
than for their common sense. 

And so, whenever I am moved to 
ridicule the taste of school boys in the 
matter of their sports, or that of the 
Coney Island visitor who prefers the 
bad variety show and worse beer to a 
cooling ocean bath, I think of that in- 
tellectual salon and what I suffered 
there at the hands of the ‘‘ Folk-lore 
of-Greenland ’’ man while penned in by 
two solid rows of amusement-seeking 
women. 
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HE sun was just sliding below the 
low hills, westward. Above the 
red menace of his upper are 

violet and crimson stains patched the 
sky; below, the tide-pools on the 
marshes flared with reflected color till 
the inlet seemed to glimmer and undu- 
late up to the strip of built road which 
stood between the flats and the higher 
ground formed by the push of tides on 
the sea beach. 

The girl walking briskly along this 

road laughed as the gust caught her 
skirts, and took an involuntary dan- 
cing step toward a young man in the 
uniform of the coast guard, who smiled 
at her with a ‘‘ Hullo, Martha !”’ 
‘‘Hullo, David,’’ she answered; 
you aren’t on, this evening ?” 
He turned to walk with her, taking 
the windward side of the road and 
shielding her with half turned body. 
‘¢T was coming round to your house,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ I wanted tosee you a minute. 
Are you too cold to walk down the 
dike, a piece "si 

‘*Cold!’’—she drew a long breath 
of the keen, delicious air—‘‘ I’m warm 
as toast, and I wouldrather walk than 
not. What a splendid night ?”’ 

‘‘Great!’’ lifting his head to look 
over her hood at a deep gloom of the 
sea; ‘‘ looks some like a _ weather 
breeder, though.” 

‘‘T shouldn't wonder. I hope it 
won'tcome in your watch. You look 
—has something nice happened ?” 

‘«’That’s what !’? Hetook her arm 
in a boyish pinch. ‘‘* Martha, I’ve got 
the position! Honest. They are will- 
ing to take me on as soon as father can 
fill my place on the beach. I've got it, 
Martha, got it at last !’’ 

** David.”’ 

‘* Yes; I knew you'd be glad. I can 
hardly believe it, though. I had about 
given up for this winter, you know. 
Jove, I’m glad.” 


ce 
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The girl squeezed his arm in turn, 
exclaiming at him: Oh, David, I’m 
so glad, too; it has all come right, 
hasn't it? I knew it would; I’m so 
glad !”’ 

‘*Tam going right « David said 
importantly, ‘‘in a w I guess.”’ 

‘‘A week ?—why,—that is pretty 
soon,’’ the girl said, rather breathlessly. 

They had paused midway across the 
dike and were looking out over the 
whispering flood of the inlet toward the 
harbor. Out beyond was the solemn 
vagueness of space, and the edge of the 
world just touched with luminous pro- 
phecy of the climbing moon. The eter- 
nal mystery of the sea whispered to them 
both; were they not both his children ? 

‘“‘Tt means leaving—this,” said 
David more soberly. 

a 

‘It’s going to be hard, Martha.” 

** Yes; awfully hat 

‘‘T wish I could take you with me! 
It doesn’t seem fair that my chance 
should come first; you deserve it more 
than I do.’’ 

‘‘Thanks, David, but you know I 
couldn’t leave father now, even if it did 
come.” 

‘*T know; you’re good, but I hate to 
leave you.’’ 

‘*Oh, you'll have lots of other people,’’ 
the girl said with a touch of coquetryin 
her voice. 

‘* They won’t none of ’em be you,’’ 
said David, practically. 

Martha blushed in thedusk. ‘There'll 
be Miss Lawrence, for one,’’ shesaid, 
tentatively; ‘‘she lives right in Cam- 
bridge.” 

David laughed in an embarrassed kind 
of way. She laughed back at him with 
sudden daring. ‘‘I expect you'll be 
seeing her most every day,’’ she said, 
twisting her cape fringe. 

‘*Oh, I don't know,” said David, 
hesitatingly. 
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‘Yes, you will,’’ she teased; 
will be so handy to her house.”’ 

‘* That’s a fact,’’ said David. 

The girl stopped laughing, suddenly. 
She looked at David in astonishment. 
Then she said uncertainly, ‘‘ Why, yes; 
it will be pleasant for you, won't it ?’’ 

David had his hands in his pockets; he 
drove them deeper in, as he broke out, 
in a boyish fashion, ‘‘ Say, Martha, Miss 
Lawrence is a mighty pretty girl!’’ There 
was a long pause; then Martha said: 

‘* Yes, indeed she is; and a nice girl, 
too.’’ She was looking at him with 
wide, startled eyes, through the dusk. 

‘*It’sfunny,’’ he went on impulsively, 
‘about her; the way she makes you feel 
acquainted; Isupposeit’sonly what they 
call ‘ society,’ but she makes it mighty 
pleasant.’’ He paused for a reply, then 
went on with the expansiveness of one 
sure of a sympathetic audience, ‘‘ Do 


‘you 


eternal mystery of the 





sea whispered to them both. 


you know—she seems like-—all the rest 
of it, somehow—that I've never had; 
the city,--and traveling,—and doing 
things up fine—I can’t explain it; but 
the way she shakes hands, and her 
clothes, and that funny way she says 
things with her voice up, as if she was 
asking a question—oh, you know what 
I mean, Martha !’’ 

Martha’s lips moved stiffly; she did 
not answer at once. ‘‘ She—she makes 
you feel—sort of as if you were at a 
party; have you noticed it, Martha ?”’ 
The girl clenched her hands together 
under 


her cap. ‘‘I know what you 
mean,’’ she said. 
‘* T—]I like things like that, even if I 


don’t have ‘em; don’t you ? 
have them some day, too.”’ 

‘* [—think you will ; I hope you will 
have all you care for.’’ Her voice came 
unevenly. 


I mean to 
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‘* Caring is easy,’’ said David, ‘* it’s 
the getting that is hard.”’ 

‘* But the getting mostly depends on 
caring ?’’ 

‘* Not always your own.’’ 

‘‘QOh,”’ fiercely, ‘‘ it is easy enough 
for a man to make others care !—a 
great, strong man, with all the world 
before him.”’ 

David thrilled at her tone. 

‘«’Phat’s the talk,’’ he said, squaring 
his shoulders. ‘‘ A fellow can’t do less 
than makea fight forit. Inever thought 
much about such things—till lately.”’ 

Again Martha was silent. Amy Law- 
rence had been at the Rock since Sep- 
tember, recuperating in the post-sum- 
mer quiet from an illness of the nerves. 
David laughed with unfamiliar embar- 
rassment: ‘‘ We'll have our party yet, 
Marthie.”’ 

The girl gasped. ‘‘ You really want— 
like—the party so much ?”’ she said. 

‘*T guess so,” said David. 

Martha stood very still for a moment, 
looking at the great saffron moon 
swinging clear of the black sea. Then 
she said: ‘‘I hope you will get to the 
party, David; I hope you will get 
everything you want, always.’’ 

‘* Vou are mighty good. I guess if it 
depended on you your folks would get 
all there was going, wouldn’t they ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps. You feel like one of my 
folks, don’t you, David ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, I rather guess! You areall 
I ever had. All the sistering—or 
mothering, either—I ever had I’ve had, 
or guessed, from you; you are—my 
own, Marthie !”’ 

‘Ah!’ The sound forced itself 
from her clenched teeth. Then, sud- 
denly: ‘‘Oh, I am so cold; let’s go 
home” 

‘Why, Martha! Why didn’t you 
tell me before ?’’ He tried to wrap the 
tightly-held cape still closer about her. 
She suffered it passively. ‘‘ Take hold, 
and we will run a bit,’’ he said cheer- 


fully. But Martha’s weight sagged 
against his hand. He looked at her 
uncertainly. How wearily she moved ! 


‘‘ You poor little Marthie,’’ he said 
drawing the limp hand within his arm, 
‘‘we have been letting you work too 
hard, that’s what. I ought to have had 
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more sense than to keep you standing in 
this cold. Lean on me, dear.”’ 

Martha swallowed hard. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t mind me,’’ she said unsteadily. 
‘*T did not know I was tired before, and 
I shall be all rested up to-morrow.’’ 

David shook his head protestingly. 
Ah, the pitiless wind, how it pushed and 
baffled her! How it stung her face! 
Yet half an hour before it had been 
sport to oppose it. At her door David 
spoke anxiously: ‘‘ You go right to 
bed—-there’s a good girl—and rest.”’ 

She smiled at him faintly as she 
drew her hand from his strong, warm 
grasp. Her eyes were very large and 
dark as he looked into them. ‘‘ Good- 
night,’’ she said. ‘‘ You are very good 
to me, David. Good-night.’’ He 
would have lingered, but she smiled 
again and shut the door gently. 

When Martha shut the door on David 
she saw her father sitting expectantly 
before the fireplace with the checker- 
board. And Martha took off her things 
and played checkers. Her father beat 
two rubbers in succession. He was in 
high good humor, and made no objec- 
tion when at last she said she guessed 
she would to she was a little 
tired. She went up the narrow stairs 
slowly, and shut the door of her own 
pretty chamber behind her. 

And then, standing among the small 
tokens and conveniences her own patient 
handiwork had wrought, the sensible, 
cheerful, New England girl, who had 
never done a dramatic thing in her life, 
suddenly threw up her arms and 
clutched wildly at the air, like a tragic 
actor in a scene of despair. 

That night she learned for the first 
time what the unbroken darkness is 
from end to end of a sleepless night. 
Staring into the shadows with hot eyes 
she asked herself, over and over again, 
why ? why? why? He was hers, hers, 
not this stranger’s? Who could love 
him as she did? Who could know him 

She found herself sobbing 


go bed 


as she did ? 
helplessly, unrestrainedly, in the dark. 
After a time she became aware that the 
wind was rising. It was raining, too. 
She realized that it was a wild night. 

‘* A real northeaster,’’ Martha said to 
herself indifferently. ‘‘ Well, our house 
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“« Now then, Dave!” 
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is solid.’’ 
her mind that she would not care were 
it not. 

At seven o'clock the snow and sleet 
had ceased, but the wind rose steadily. 
Martha dressed, and made a fire in the 


The fleeting thought crossed 


kitchen stove. Her father was already 
out; he came in as she was lifting the 
coffee pot to the back of the range, and 
drank a steaming cup without sitting. 

‘* Awful wind,’’ he said, as he drank ; 
‘*roof’s gone off the barn; I’ve got to 
go right back up there, the creatures ‘ll 
freeze to death if they ain’t tended to. 
You won't be frightened stayin’ alone, 
will you Marthie ?”’ 

‘Oh no,’’ Martha said smiling 
faintly, ‘‘ I guess not, father.”’ 

She drank a little coffee herself after 
he had gone, but she could not eat. 

The crash of the stones on the beach 
was tremendous, here. The sea rushed 
up with an appalling roar, broke with 
a deafening boom, and sucked sul- 
lenly out again with a mighty grinding 
of stone. So overwhelmingly near it 
sounded on this side that the girl ran 
to the window and rubbed it as clear as 
she might. The first glance brought 
an exclamation to her lips. The huge 
dirty waves were rolling high over the 
crest of the beach on a level with the 
very top of the breakwater which 
bounded her own little front lawn. 

The girl watched them with puckered 
brows, then she turned and looked at 
the little clock on the mantel. Just 
then a loud knock sounded at the back 
door, and as she hastened to answer, it 
was pushed open and the slender figure 
of a girl half fell into the warm kitchen. 

‘* Oh,’’ panted Amy Lawrence, ‘‘ isn’t 
this awful? Our house is shaking so 
we couldn’t stay in it; the water’s run- 
ning right under it! Every one at our 
end has gone to the life-saving station, 
they say the houses are going! The 
Greens went to the Clarks, but I made 
them leave me here, your house looks 
so much stronger. You don’t mind my 
staying, do you? I’d rather be with 
you than anywhere.” 

Martha listened to her excited de- 
tatched sentences with a strange dazed 
expression, mutely. She stooped and 
drew the cloak from the other girl’s 
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shoulders, and pushed her into a chair 
by the stove. ‘‘I guess there isn’t any 
danger,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I’m real glad 
to have you.’’ 

Miss Lawrence drew her feet up with 
a rueful laugh. They were wet to the 
boot-tops, and the bottom of her skirts 
were sodden. Martha saw them, and 
straightened sharply. 

‘* How did you wet your feet,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ just coming from your house ?”’ 

‘* The road’s all over water; didn’t 
you know ?”’ 

‘* From the other side ?’’ 

‘* Why yes, from the flats.’ 

A cold thrill ran down Martha’s spine 
like the touch of an icy finger. She 
remembered the outlook at the front of 
the house. She hesitated a moment, 
then she opened the oven door and 
made her guest put her drenched feet 
inside. She also made her eat some- 
thing, and drink of the coffee, find- 
ing that she had no breakfast. To 
accomplish this she had to eat a mouth- 
ful herself, though it was difficult. 
Suddenly there came a rattling, slapping 
crash on the front windows. Miss 
Lawrence screamed. Martha threw 
open the parlor door and went swiftly 
in. A green and gray cloud was break- 
ing, scattering, and falling outside the 
dripping panes. 

Martha looked at the clock again, 
calculating rapidly; half-past nine,— 
high tide at—at—not till e/even; high 
tide at eleven, and water on the 
windows now! ‘The icy finger touched 
her again. Water on the windows, and 
more than an hour for the tide to run; 
the harbor coming over the flats;—wind, 
—such wind as no one ever heard on 
that coast before, wind like the suction 
and sweep which might follow the fall- 
ing in and the engulfing of a world. 
Their house was the strongest on the 
beach; would it stand ? Could they stay 
in it? 

Suddenly Amy tightened her clasp 
convulsively. ‘‘Martha, look! The wa- 
ter—on the floor !’’ she gasped. 

Along the front edge of the room, and 
across the floor a curling line of damp 
spread, grew wet, ran in small streams 
from an increasing supply; the sea was 
running under the house. 
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The give and settle of the timbers 
sounded more ominous than before; it 
was sickening to feel the slight lurch of 
the floor as it swayed under them. 

‘* Why doesn’t father come ?’’ Martha 
murmured. ‘Then she turned quickly, 
and drew Amy Lawrence into the 
kitchen, closing the door. ‘‘ Put on 
your cloak,’’ she said, ‘‘ I will be ready 
in one minute.’’ 

She ran up the stairs, which wavered 
once as she mounted. Theone minute 
sufficed to thrust in her bosom the little 
pile of bills which was her last quarter’s 
salary, her watch and one small, value- 
less, invaluable treasure in the shape ofa 
photograph. In two minutes she was 
in her rubber boots and cloak in the 
kitchen again. As she tied her hood 
with swift fingers a great wrenching and 
grinding sound somewhere to the right 
penetrated all the howling and wailing 
of the storm. An instant later there 
was a mighty crash, followed by a sec- 
ond duller, heavier one. Then all the 
seething waves on the beach seemed to 
hiss at once. 

‘* What is it--oh, what is it ?’’ 

‘*Some house has gone,’’ Martha 
said with white lips. ‘‘ Come!” 

‘‘But where? Where can we go? 
Oh, JZartha, hear that !”’ 

Above the crashing and thud of 
another structure near at hand Martha 
spoke clearly : ‘‘ The chapel. We must 


get to the chapel, that will stand. 
Come !”’ 
‘‘Alone! We can’t do it! You 


don’t know what the wind is outside— 
it’s death to go, Martha !” 

‘*Tt’s death to stay,’’ Martha said, 
pushing her toward the door with an 
arm stronger than her resistance. And 
in commentary on her words a snaky 
stream of water purled in under the par- 
lor door, and the slapping of spray on 
the windows changed to a sullen beat- 
ing of heavy water. 

‘*Oh, where is your father ? 
doesn’t he come ?”’ 

There was a snapping crackle of 
breaking glass and a shriek of triumph 
from the wind as Martha answered with 
set lips: ‘‘ We can’t wait for father zow/”’ 
And then they were outside, together— 
outside, in a pandemonium of wrack and 
terror, though there was neither rain 
nor snow. 


Why 
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The first aghast look showed them 
ruin on every hand, before the wind 
pushed them from the step into a path 
running steadily with muddy water, 
which broke on the lawn and poured 
down to the lower level of the street. 

Somehow, no more to be told than a 
delirium after it is passed, the two 
reached that street and faced into the 
wind—as they must to gain the one 
sure refuge, the little stone chapel 
which stood solidly or the first rise be- 
yond the dike, not a sixteenth of a mile 
away. No, nor any distance to be 
measured by standards of length—say, 
rather, a timeless, measureless struggle, 
meted out in numbers of dumb defeat, 
passionate revolt, desperate recovery, 
heroie will, striving, exhaustion, endur- 
ance. As they clung and bent to the 
awful wind, gasping against the breath 
that was crowded into mouth and nos- 
trils, the housethey had left shivered and 
throbbed horribly, then, statelily and 
slowly swung round like a ship at an- 
chor, faced the West in farewell, and on 
the instant collapsed bodily like a house 
of cards, and presently from the heap of 
roof, walls and floors a sullen bit of 
heavy smoke pushed its way up to be fol- 
lowed by a flicker of red flame. The two 
girls did not even knowit. The sounds in 
their ears would have drowned a deeper 
noise than that of a falling home. 

‘““Where is my father? Has my 
father forgotten me?’’ Martha’sthought 
ached on the question, though she said 
neither that nor anything else. If one 
spoke one could not breathe, and breath 
was life. But the piteous sense of de- 
sertion pierced through all the strife and 
fear and dazing clamor. 

Long before they reached the corner 
ofthe dike Martha knew that they were 
indeed fighting for their lives, and the 
wildest spot was yet to come. The 
chapel was just across the dike road, 
with but a tiny up-sloping lawn be- 
tween, but that corner was the meeting 
place of all the demons of air and water, 
and the deep water of the flats lay at 
the very edge of the road. Yet the 
chapel was so near and the life-saving 
station on the beach just opposite. 
Surely there were men somewhere, 
strong men, to help. ‘‘Oh, God! 


where is David ?’’ Martha’s heart cried. 
‘* Where is my father ?”’ 
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Even as she thought it her father lay 
dead in his barn, where a falling timber 
had struck him as he stooped. And 
David, roused from the sleep of exhaus- 
tion by a new emergency, was working 
for strangers in the mistaken assurance 
that Martha was safe at the farm. 

At the corner the swirl of water round 
their feet eddied and sucked at their 
knees ; then the wind gathered itself 
up and hurled itself against them ; 
stones. gave beneath their stumbling 
feet ; the water pushed horribly toward 
the marsh-edge. Suddenly the weaker 
girl lost her footing. Martha dragged 
her up with the strength of despair—to 
fall was to drown. She held her with 
both hands while the other gasped for 
breath and clung to her in a panic of 
fright. Her weight dragged on Martha 
savagely. 

All at once a fierce impulse throbbed 
in Martha’s veins to throw her off, to 
shake off her hands; like lightning of 
the soul it flashed on her that this girl 
stood between her and her chance of 
safety. It was so near,—just across the 
road; if she were alone she could get 
there, she knew it; but this girl clung 
and hung on her so ! 

The soaked skirts of both slapped 
and twisted about herlimbs. What was 
this weak girl to her, that she should 
risk her life for her? Was she a 
man, that she should be expected to 
rescue helpless women,—was she not 
also a woman, as much in need of help 
as this baby thing who had made David 
love her? David loved her. David— 
loved—her. David loved her! With 
the temptation of devils and the solace 
of angels the silent iterant cry beat on 
her bram. She groaned in mortal 
pain. ‘Then she lifted her head sud- 
denly, and wound her arm more strongly 
under the other’s shoulder: ‘‘ A/most 
there,’’ she cried in Amy’s ear, ‘‘ don’t 


slip!’’ And as she spoke she urged 
the other girl forward with all her 
strength. 


Pushing, sobbing, clinging, buffeted 
by wind and dragged by water, they 
got across the road and were almost in 
touch of the porch. But its steps 
opened to the northeast, and on the 
other side it was parapeted with stone 
tothe height of a man’s breast. Wicked, 
heavy waves laden with wreckage 
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surged continually onto the steps and 
round their corner, pushed before the 
wind; and the wind!—The strongest 
man on the life-saving force tried in vain 
to pass that corner earlier in the day. 

Again and again the surge and the 
pull of the wave threw the other woman 
against Martha’s body; she felt her last 
remnant of strength going, and tried 
supremely to cry out for help, but as 
in a nightmare no sound came from her 
utterly exhausted throat. Once more, and 
then through the agony of exhaustion 
she heard a great shout, and saw as in 
a flickering haze one figure and then 
another outside the station. Help was 
coming! Thank God, help was com- 
ing! But how long, how terribly long 
they were; the hot thrill renewed 
courage was fading from her veins 
again; was it minutes orhours? She saw 
one of the men suddenly above her on 
the porch; as her knees sank under her 
in her last effort to lift her stumbling 
companion, astrong hand grasped her 
arm, a shoulder braced behind her, anda 
voice shouted, ‘‘ Now then, Dave!’ 

She tried with all her failing strength 
to help her helper, as he lifted both 
girls bodily toward the stooping, reach- 
ing arms David held ready from the 
side of the porch. 

Without words the two men had 
divided the rescue according to their 
strength; if anyone could lift the women 
over that parapet and draw up their 
dead weight it would have to be David. 
He leaned, now white in the face, as 
far down as he could reach, to take 
one of the girls; the other man stumbled 
with his burden, and half falling pushed 
Amy Lawrence in reach of David’s 
hand. She clutched at it convulsively: 

‘‘ For God’s sake, man !’’ shouted 
David, trying to grasp at Martha’s cloth- 
ing with his left hand. But the man 
could not on the instant recover him- 
self. He was rolled over by a wave, 
as the girls were almost torn from 
David’s grip. Martha looked straight 
into David’s fierce eyes. 

‘« Amy first,’’ her lips moved to say. 

A strange look came into David's 
white face; his eyes burned into hers; 

‘* You first !’’ he cried, and tried to free 
his other hand to lift her. She slipped 
from his grasp like water, smiling up 
at him. 
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‘‘Her first,’ she repeated, and 
pushed the other girl into his arms, 
falling forward on her knees. David 
dragged the girl who clung to him 
over the parapet with a desperate jerk 
which almost tore her arms from the 
sockets; he did not hear her whimper, 
or see her at all; he could have cursed 
her for her need of him. She was 
scarcely over the edge before he had 
thrown himself to the ground. 

Martha, choked and blinded by the 
water, losing her hold on life and con- 
sciousness together, felt a grasp that 
was like the arm of God, gave herself 
up to safety or death, she knew not 
which, and knew nothing more. 

When she woke from her swoon she 
found herself the center of a strange 
little company. ‘They were homeless, 
they had lost every rag of clothing ex- 
cept what was on their bodies, they 
had no fire; but they were cheerful as 
only people can be who have suddenly 
learned the unimportance of the things 
which make up our schedule of values. 

Martha looked around, smiled at 
Amy Lawrence, who was curled up be- 
side her, and who stroked her hair with 
trembling fingers, then drowsiness crept 
over her again, and she also slept. 

The smell of food awoke her the 
second time, and coming back to con- 
sciousness with a pleasant sense of some- 
body watching over her, she wondered 
vaguely at the delicious warmth which 
surrounded her. Moving her hands, 
with lazily closed eyes, she realized that 
they were in big thick sleeves of heavy 
cloth. Her head was on something soft 
and warm. After a minute’s deliciously 
irresponsible speculation she opened her 
eyes,—full on David’s bending face. 

As he saw her awake a flush crept up 
his storm-beaten cheeks; his eyes be- 
came deprecatory. ‘‘ Drink this,— 
Marthie,’’ he whispered, holdingacup of 
steaming soup to her. Their eyes met 
over the cup asshe drank with eager hun- 
ger. Somehow no one came very near. 
‘*Oh, how good,’’ Martha whispered 
back,—‘‘ I’m so hungry, David !”’ 

‘*T know it, dear,’’ he said huskily. 
‘Care you warm, now?’’ He touched 


the clothes about her, and his hands 
trembled. 
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‘* Yes,’ she breathed, smiling con- 
tentedly into his tender eyes. It was 
so good, so heavenly good, to lie there 
and feel David close over her, taking 
care of her, petting her! She would 
not come back to reality yet,—not— 
quite—yet. She turned her head on 
David’s sweater, and saw that she was 
wrapped bodily in his coat. 

‘* You saved my life, David ?’’ she 
said, softly, after a little pause. 

David swallowed hard, in 
He had nothing to say. 

‘‘And Amy,—”’ the sweet murmur 
went on, a little brokenly, ‘‘she is all 
safe, and not hurt—I tried not to let 
her get hurt, David—for you ?’’ 

David took both her hands in one 
swift shaking grasp, as he bent to her : 

‘* What do I care for her, if you are 
safe ?’’ he whispered, ‘‘ if you had been 
hurt—if you had been hurt, Marthie !”’ 

‘* Why—David—”’ 

‘* When you fell,’’ David said, ‘‘ I— 
I could have killed her! It seemed to 
me I should never get hold of you—and 
—there wouldn’t be anything left in the 
world for me—if—’’his voice broke 
and sank ‘‘ if you were gone.”’ 

Martha’s hands, clasped in his, sank 
against her breast, to still her hurried 
breathing. 

‘*You’re all the world to me,” 
David pleaded, ‘‘I didn’t know it till 
I saw you—there—in the water—oh, I 
love you, Martha, I love you!’’ Mar- 
tha lay and looked at him with wide, 
wonder-dewed eyes; her lips quivered, 
and her pale cheeks flushed deeper and 
deeper, like a sweet rose, opening. 

‘* I’m going to take care of you,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ it’ll kill me if you don’t 
let me, I’ve got to have you for mine! 
Will you, Martha ?’’ 

“Oh!”’ the girl breathed softly, 
tremulously, her eyes fluttered and fell 
under his demanding gaze. But their 
sweetness sent the blood pounding 
through David’s veins, hot and strong. 

And so the storm passed by. When 
the waters went down, they told Mar- 
tha how they had found her father. 
And it was well for her that happiness 
had come to her with the morning, for 
the shock was softened to her by the 
strong clasp of David’s tender arm. 
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HE Cherub drifted into my room 

one evening with a woe begone 

expression on his usually placid 
face, and sinking into the most com- 
fortable arm-chair, sat staring moodily 
into the empty fireplace. 

‘* Liver ?’’ I inquired in response to 
a long-drawn sigh. 

‘* Don’t you think you might try to 
be a little less objectionable ?’’ he said 
reproachfully. ‘‘ You see,’’ he contin- 
ued after a pause, ‘‘ when a fellow wants 
to—to screw himself up to the point, 
you know, how the dickens can he 
when the girl as good as tells him 
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she hates him—er—like the very —’’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ I putin. ‘‘It’s not to 
be done, my dear chap.’’ 

‘‘No, I was afraid not,’’ said the 
Cherub; ‘‘that’s why I came to ask 
vour advice.’’ 

' ‘Certainly,’’ I said encouragingly. 
‘‘Suppose you begin at the right end 
and tell me all about it.’’ 

Forthwith he plunged into a ram- 
bling account of his hopes and fears, 
what she said on this occasion, what 
she did on that, ending with the usual 
fulsome panegyric on her person and 
attributes. 
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As becomes a true cynic, I snig- 
gered. 

‘‘T thought you might perhaps give 
me a ‘leg-up’ with the affair,’’ he said 
gloomily. 

‘‘My good chap,” I said, ‘‘ this sort 
of thing doesn’t suit you; it never did 
—give it up. Love,’’ I continued, 
warming to my theme, ‘‘ love is a dis- 
ease, an insidious disease, and should 
be treated as such. What you require 
is merely a change of air. Go down to 
your country place and you'll come 
back cured in a month.’’ 

The Cherub looked at me> with 
malevolent eye 
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‘‘ About a month now,” he replied 


in a tone of dreary pleasure. We 
smoked for a while in silence. 
‘*Tried flowers?” I inquired at 


length. 

‘* Flowers !’’ he repeated. 

‘* Certainly; they are the usual me- 
dium to start with I believe.’’ 

‘* Well,’ he hesitated, ‘‘ I gave her 
a rose once.’’ 

‘* M—yes; but did you stick it in 
her hair ?’’ 

The Cherub gasped. 
he exclaimed. 

‘* Ah! you should have done so—in 
an off-hand, matter-of-fact, brotherly 


‘* Lord,-no!’’ 


“7 look upon these things from a purely philosophical standpoint.” 


‘‘T only hope you'll get it jolly hard 
when it comes to your turn, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘T shall immediately resort to med- 
icine,’’ I returned. 

‘* Oh, it’s easy enough for you to sit 
there and talk lightly of the matter, 
just because you never happen to have 
been hit, but I call it beastly low,’’ and 
the Cherub ran his fingers through 
his curls with an air of such utter de- 
jection that even my cynicism was not 
proof against it. I reached down a 
favorite pipe, filled and handed it to 
him. 

‘* Now,” I began when it was well 
alight, ‘‘ how long have you been in 
this state ?’’ 


sort of a way, of course, but with a sug- 
gestion of hidden passion, you know— 
just to let her know you mean it.’’ 

The Cherub’s speechless admiration 
flattered me. 

‘‘Gad! You seem pretty well up to 
all the moves, considering you pose as 
a—” 

‘* My dear Cherub,’’ I broke in, ‘‘ I 
look on these things from a purely 
philosophical standpoint.’’ 

The Cherub became preternaturally 
thoughtful. 

‘* Look here, Gip,’’ he said suddenly, 
you must tackle her for me—sort of 
lay the groundwork, talk me up to her, 
you understand. I fancy I could man- 
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age things then. It would be quite 
easy,’’ he continued ; ‘‘ they are stay- 
ing with mother at Down.’’ 

‘** They ?”’ I inquired. 

‘*She and her cousin. You and I 
might run over for a day or two—be 
quite a merry little party.” 

‘* House-parties are an abomination,’’ 
I said. 

The Cherub assented, and reached 
down a time-table. 

‘* There’s a train leaving in an hour,”’ 
he suggested. 

** Well ?”’ 

‘* Tf we catch that we shall be there 
in time for dinner.’’ Now it is one 
thing to sit in one’s own tooms and de- 
scribe the right and proper way to carry 
so delicate a matter toa successful issue, 
but quite another to face the haughty 
She one’sself. My mind was made up 
in an instant. 

‘* Such an idea is not to be thought 
of,’’ I said decidedly. The Cherub’s 
smile was anything but cherubic. 

‘* Meaning, that theory is one thing, 
and practice another.”’ 

‘* My good chap, don’t be a fool,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ of course Id stand by you in 
the affair, but unfortunately I’ve 
promised to go fishing with Pattison 
this week.’’ 

‘*Put him off,—Pat won’t mind,— 
urgent business,—called out of town, 
etc., you know the style,’’ beamed the 
Cherub, thrusting a sheet of note-paper 
before me. 

I groaned inwardly, and took up the 
pan. Iam not a weak man as a rule, 
but what could one do in the face of 
such determination? Thus while I 
lied to Pattison, the Cherub busied 
himself throwing things into my grip; 
as I sealed the note, he was in the act 
of ramming in a dress coat. 

‘‘Hurry up,’ he panted, ‘‘or we 
shall miss that train.’’ 

‘* Tooth-brush in ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*Tt can’t go in here,’’ he cried ex- 
citedly,—‘‘no room,’’ and with a 
mighty effort he closed the grip. 

‘‘But my dear chap,’ I remon- 
strated. 

‘* All right, Ill make a parcel of the 
rest,’’ he said buckling the straps fever- 
ishly. 
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Thus exactly fifty-eight minutes later 
we were facing each other, somewhat 
out of breath, in the express for Down. 

‘‘ By the way, you're not much of a 
hand at parcels, are you ?’’ I said glan- 
cing at the bulging, misshapen object in 
the rack. 

‘* Oh, I fancy it will be all right,’’ 
he said easily, and leaning back he 
puffed at his pipe with a dreamy ex- 
pression that warned me what was com- 
ing. Presently he sighed 

‘* She’s wonderful, old chap,’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Since I’m in for it, you might tell 
me her name and have done with it,’’ 
I said. 

‘*T call her the Divine Phyllidia,’’ he 
replied. 

‘* Look here, Cherub, do you expect 
me to lie about you with any success 
to a girl with a name like that ?” 

He looked a trifle uncomfortable. 
‘‘ Well, you needn't pitch it too steep, 
and I’ll back you up you know Gip.”’ 

After this we traveled some time in 
silence. 

‘*Yes,”’ he said suddenly, ‘‘ she’s 
wonderful, with eyes, black my boy as 
amoonless night, that flash at you, 
man, beneath low brows crowned with 
misty hair.” 

I did not even attempt 
smile. 

When in due time we arrived at 
Down, there was of course no convey- 
ance to be had for miles round, and the 
Cherub, taking the paper parcel gingerly 
under his arm—I had, with an eye to 
possible future contingencies prudently 
secured the grip before hand—elected to 
show me a short cut. 

‘* By the way,’’ I said, 
trifle unwell, that parcel.’’ 

‘Oh ! it will hang together all right 
until we get there, it isn’t far you 
know, this way.’’ So saying, he led 
the way down a maze of narrow lanes, 
and after climbing grassy banks and 
squeezing through numerous fences, 
we found ourselves in a small wood. 
Here the Cherub suddenly stood still and 
swore,—the parcel had gone wrong. 

‘‘Just what I expected,’’ I sighed, 
‘‘ and by-the-by, what @7d you do with 
my tooth-brush ?’’ 
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Tooth-brush be hanged,’’ he cried, 
struggling desperately with the parcel, 
‘*come and help me with the confounded 
thing.’’ But instead of complying, 
fancying I heard voices, I stole towards 
a clump of bushes, and stealthily peered 
round. 

Within a few inches of mine wasa 
face, so close that I might almost have 
kissed it,—a piquant face it was, warm 
with the rich coloring of scarlet mouth 
and raven hair. I started back. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ I began, and 
lifted my hat,—as I did so something 
leaped thence to the grass at my feet, — 
it was my errant tooth-brush. I trod 
upon it immédiately, but too late, for I 
heard a half-suppressed laugh behind 
me, and turning, | saw another face 
peeping at me over a bush, and this 
time the hair was red gold, and the 


laughing eyes wonderfully blue. I was 
standing there with my foot on my 


tooth-brush, looking from one to the 
other helplessly, when the Cherub 
appeared. I fancy he must have had a 
bad time with that parcel, for it was 
torn in several places, from one of 
which dangled a white flannel trouser 
leg. 

‘* Phyllidia !” he gasped, and, drop- 
ping the parcel stood staring. Ina 
moment Phyllidia was down on her 
knees, and began setting it to rights. 

‘* This is outrageously packed,’’ she 
laughed, ‘‘and just look Kate, tied 
with two boot laces.’’ 

The Cherub looked apologetic. ‘‘You 
see,’’ he began, but meeting the cousin’s 
blue eyes stopped. 

‘““We were in rather a hurry pack- 
ing, and the Cherub’s idea of a par- 
cel is decidedly quaint,’’ I put in. 

‘‘“And pray, is it your custom to 
carry tooth-brushes in your hat ?’’ she 
inquired, flashing a laughing glance up 
at me as with a few dexterous touches 
she transformed the Cherub’s bun- 
dle into a really respectable-looking 
affair. 

‘As a matter of fact,” I said as we 
followed the other two toward the 


house, ‘‘I have always found a tooth- 
brush a source of worry and anxiety. 
I never travel anywhere but I begin to 
try and recollect if I packed it, and if 
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so where, and, after turning my things 
over, generally end by finding it in my 
vest pocket or tobacco-pouch. Idon’t 
remember that I ever carried it in my 
hat before.’’ 

On the lawn beneath the cedars we 
came upon Mrs. Dymott, reading, her 
pince-nez, with its broad, black rib- 
bon, balanced upon the extreme tip of 
her nose in that way which, in my 
schoolboy days, had always caused me 
to wonder how it managed to stick 
on. She rose to meet us with many 
expressions of pleased surprise, kissing 
us both resoundingly in her old, moth- 
erly way. 

‘“How yoti’'ve grown!’’ she re- 
marked, patting me affectionately on the 
shoulder, ‘‘ though, to be sure, I haven’t 
seen you since you left Harvard.’’ 

‘* And he’s degenerated into an awful 
cynic since then,’’ put in the Cherub. 

‘* And carries tooth-brushes in his 
hat !’’ added Phyllidia. 

‘* Still your tooth-brush,’’ laughed 
Mrs. Dymott. ‘‘ Do you remember, 
when you were quite little, losing it in 
the stables ?”’ 

‘* And fighting the boy because you 
found him cleaning the silver with it ?”’ 
put in the Cherub again. 

‘‘T had settled convictions on the 
rights of property, even in those days,’’ 
I said as we entered the house. 

So that is the girl I have come to 
win for the Cherub, I said to myself as 
a little later I followed him upstairs, 
and somehow the idea seemed singular- 
ly repulsive, and I felt unreasonably 
angry with him. 

‘‘ Well,” he inquired, as we dressed 

for dinner, ‘‘what do you think of 
Phyllidia ?’’ 
‘‘Well,’’ I began guardedly, ‘‘she 
is— 
‘* Magnificent,’’ he broke in, ‘‘ and 
her eyes—what do you think of her eyes 
now ?”’ 

‘* Black as a moonless night,’’ I re- 
peated, fixing my collar, ‘‘‘ that flash 
at you, man, from under low brows 
crowned with misty hair.’ ”’ 

The Cherub glanced at me sheep- 
ishly and changed the subject. 

‘*Cousin’s rather nice,’’ he ven- 
tured. 
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‘* Charming,’’ I answered, arranging 
my tie. ‘‘ You had better be prepared,’’ 
I continued, after a pause. ‘‘I shall 
commence operations for you at dinner 
to-night,’’ and somehow I found myself 
sighing heavily 

And yet I did not after all, for, sitting 
with her voice in my ears and an occa- 
sional glance into her black-fringed eyes, 
I forgot the Cherub’s very existence. 

As the days passed my promise be- 
came a gtisly phantom, haunting me 
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That evening, sitting in a quiet cor 
ner of the drawing-room, chance favored 
me. 

‘I’ve been wondering why you call 
Mr. Dymott the ‘Cherub’ ?’’ she in- 
quired, glancing to where he and Kate 
were turning over some music at the 
piano. 

‘Oh, he got that at college,’ I be- 
gan. ‘‘ You see he was such a con- 
trast to himself, so to speak, his golden 
curls and blue eyes were so—so very 


“Ts it your custom to carry tooth-brushes in your hat 


in all places, my sleep became broken, 
and when I met the Cherub’s eye 
by accident I felt a traitor, and though 
I argued that he was unworthy of her, 
that such a mind as hers would be 
wasted on him, my conscience refused 
to be quieted. True he had ceased to 
worry me lately concerning the progress 
I had made, but his very avoidance of 
the subject served but to add coals of 
fire. I determined, therefore, to have 
it over once and for all at the next op- 
portunity. 


cherubic, you know, and his general 
character was so—er—so—”’ 

‘* And what did they call you ?” 

‘* They called me—‘ Gip’,’’ I said, 
grateful for the interruption. 

‘Gip,’’ she repeated, and her eyes 
belied her solemn mouth. ‘ Ihave a 
dog named Gip, the dearest old fellow. 
I really believe that, in his own way, 
he loves me better than anybody else in 
the whole world.’’ 

I shook my head. I doubt it,’’ I 
began unwarily, ‘‘ though to be sure,”’ 
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I continued more cautiously, ‘‘ there is 
a strange affinity between men and some 
animals, especially dogs ; for instance, 
now I—’’ In another moment, despite 
my stern self-repression, I really be- 
lieve I should have said more than I 
ought, for as she sat there beside me 
looking at me out of those deep eyes of 
hers, so close that her skirts brushed 
my knee, I had an almost overmaster- 
ing desire to relegate the Cherub to 
the deepest limbo, and my fingers itched 
to clasp the hand lying so near my own, 
but at that instant Kate began playing, 
and I pulled myself up in time. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, under cover of the 
music, with a look that was almost ex- 
pectant in her eyes. 

‘‘For instance,’’ I repeated, ‘‘if I 
were a dog, I believe I could get to—to 
—love the Cherub—in time.’’ 

The corner of her red mouth quivered 

suspiciously, and I felt that she was 
laughing at me. 
‘* You see,’’ I continued, hurriedly, 
he’s such a—a splendid fellow,—er, 
not bad looking I mean, any woman 
might—er—’’ 

‘Love him,’’ she said softly, with- 
out looking up. 

‘‘Er—yes,—that is, I suppose so,— 
though some people object to fair men I 
believe, think them—er—unstable and 
all that, but of course the Cherub,—’’ 

‘‘Is perfection,’ she said, opening 
and shutting her fan. 

* Certainly.’ 

Kate was playing a soft, dreamy air, 
and as I sat, watching Phyllidia’s half- 
averted face, a bitter feeling took pos- 
session of me. Why should I do this 
thing? I asked myself. Why should I 
trample thus on my own heart? What 
right had the Cherub—? My hand 
closed suddenly over hers, I felt her 
start, and for one delicious moment I 
looked into her eyes, and read there,— 
what? Then her lashes drooped, her 
fingers slipped from mine, and the 
knowledge of my presumptuous folly 
overwhelmed me. 

‘‘T once saw a fire,’’ I began, des- 
perately, ‘‘ such a fire as few have ever 
witnessed. Standing in the pale-faced 
crowd, I watched the vain endeavors 
of the firemen. Suddenly, high up at 
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one of the windows, I saw something 
that turned me faint and sick. It was a 
child. I closed my eyes. When I looked 
again, a fire escape had been run up and 
a fireman was trying to fight his way to 
that blazing window,—but without 
success. A great murmuring sigh went 
up to the blood red heavens, for that 
little helpless child. Suddenly, a tall 
figure, conspicuous in the fire-glow, be- 
gan to ascend, climbing with strong, 
firm steps. A great silence fell upon 
all, broken only by the roar of -the 
flames. Nearer he got and nearer, once 
his sleeve puffed out in flame, but still 
he climbed, while—er—strong men held 
their breath. Then came a wild roar 
of exultation; he had reached the 
window, snatched the trembling child, 
and as I watched a thousand arms were 
stretched to welcome him, unharmed, 
save for his hands, and,—’’ I ended, 
turning to my companion who had lis- 
tened with bent head, ‘‘ the marks are 
there to this day ?—it was the Cherub.’’ 
Why I told her all this—heaven knows, 
no one could have been more surprised 
than myself at my imaginative powers; 
perhaps the music inspired it, perhaps 
the sense of the wrong I had so nearly 
committed. 

The music stopped, and seeing the 
Cherub approaching, I rose and slip- 
ping out upon the lawn, leaned there, 
staring up at the moon with a sense of 
duty nobly done. Yet it had been a 
near thing, the touch of her fingers 
thrilled me even then. 

Despite my philosophy, my heart was 
strangely heavy as I shut myself into 
my room that night. 

Anyhow, I had kept my word, I told 
myself, but at what a cost. Looking 
at the matter in a colder light I began 
to wish I had not made him quite so 
heroic,—true it was cheap melodrama, 
—but then women like that sort 
of thing, I told myself, with a 
cynical laugh. Of course the Cherub 


was not worthy of her but, I shrugged 
my shoulders, she might think so, and 
after all how could it affect me ? 

So I went to bed, but not to sleep, 
and dawn found me tossing restlessly. 
I heard the first sleepy notes of a bird 
beneath my window, and presently up 
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came the sun, and with it the determina- 
tion came to me that I would not stop 
to see their happiness. I rose, and 
having packed up, slipped from my 
room, and opening a side door, stepped 
out into the cool freshness of the morn- 
ing. 

At the edge of the grove I came upon 
a fallen tree and sitting down I lighted 
my pipe, and listened to the merry 
carol of the birds about me. 

And as the smoke rose in the still air, 
I seemed to see the face of Phyllidia 
peeping at me through the blue wreaths, 
full of mischief and laughter as I had 
seen it first. 

A bush rustled beside me, and glan- 
cing up I beheld, no dream-face this 
time, but Phyllidia herself standing be- 
fore me fresh as the morning; she car- 
ried her hat in her hand, and her lus- 
trous hair was braided low on her tem- 
ples. 

‘* Phyllidia,’’ I said, using the name 
unconsciously. 

She greeted me with a studied ease. 

‘* You are down very early,’’ I said, 
wondering why she did not always dress 
her hair so. 

‘* Oh, I’m fond of the early morning; 
but vou—what brings you down at 
such an unusual hour ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, yousee,’’ I answered, ‘‘ I’m 
going back to town by the early train.”’ 

She evinced no emotion at my sud- 
den departure. 

‘‘’Phen I’m glad I happened to find 
you,’’ she said lightly, ‘‘ because I want 
to ask you why you told me all that 
about Mr. Dymott last night, about the 
fire and the little child. You must 
have known it was totally untrue.’’ 

‘*Untrue ?’’ I repeated, trying to look 
hurt, ‘‘ you surely don’t think—”’ 

‘‘His hands are quite unmarked, 
except for one small scar, and that he 
told me he did years ago with a ginger- 
ale bottle, and he told me, besides, that 
he had never seen a big fire in his life.”’ 

I could joyfully have kicked the 
Cherub at that moment. 

‘*Let me explain,’’ I began, ‘‘ but 
first please sit down.”’ 

‘* Well ?”’ she said, seeing that I yet 
hesitated. 

‘* Well, you see, I came down to help 


the Cherub with ‘the—ah—with the 
—the affair,’’ I stammered. 

‘** The affair !’’’ she repeated, with 
raised brows. ‘‘ What affair ?’’ 

‘* Oh, the affair, to—er—to propose, 
you know.’”’ 

‘* To propose ?’’ she echoed. 

‘Yes; you see, fact is, he’s got 
no idea how to manage these things, 
and so—er—so he got me to—to prom- 
ise to lend him a hand, you know.”’ 

‘* And, of course, you succeeded ?’’ 
she asked, after a pause 

‘*T’m afraid so,’’ I said bitterly— 
‘‘ that’s why I’m going. I can’t stop 
to see your happiness. 

She glanced swiftly up. 
piness ?’”’ she exclaimed 

‘* Yours, and his,’’ I added. ‘‘I 
couldn't bear it—just at present—so 
I’m going.’’ 

For a moment she looked at me as if 
scarcely comprehending, then turned 
suddenly away, and I saw her shoul- 
ders heaving. ‘‘ After all,’’ I thought, 
‘‘T misjudged her; my going does 
affect her, then, and it is some consola- 
tion to have such a woman shed tears ° 
over one.”’ 

‘* You will think of me sometimes, 
Phyllidia, in my loneliness when— 
when you are happy ?’’ I said, leaning 
above her bowed head. She did not 
answer, and leaning nearer, I saw her 
face—and Phyllidia was laughing. Yes, 
there was no doubt of it, she was actu- 
ally laughing, and seeing she was dis- 
covered she cast aside all dissimulation. 

‘* And that,’’ she cried, dabbing her 
eyes with a lace handkerchief—‘‘ that 
was why you told me that wonderful 
story of the fire. Oh! it’s too funny 
—it really is,’’ and she went off into 
another peal of laughter. 

I felt distinctly hurt and annoyed. 

‘*T am glad you see it in that light,”’ 
I said stiffly, ‘‘ but to me it is a—a 
tragedy.’’ 

She seemed somewhat ashamed, I 
thought, at least she kept her face hid- 
den. Mechanically I took out my pipe 
and began filling it. 

‘*As it is,’’ I continued with an 
effort, ‘‘ you have my sincerest wishes 
for your future happiness, though, of 
course, the Cherub can never appre- 
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ciate you as—as—’’ 
denly. 

‘* As Gip does,’’ she ended, peeping 
at me over her handkerchief. The pipe 
dropped from my fingers and I seized 
her hands, handkerchief and all. 

‘* Phyllidia.”’ 

‘* T didn’t say which Gip,’’ she added, 
and the droop of her lashes was divine. 
Then, without another word, I bent 
forward and kissed her. 

Some one approached 
‘* Chin, Chin, Chinaman,” 
ishing power and volume. 

‘‘ Now what the dickens is he doing 
at this time of day?’’? I exclaimed, 
confound him !’’ 

Phyllidia smiled. ‘‘ Kate told me 
he was to show her over the farm,’’ she 
answered naively. 

‘* Kate,’’ I cried with a sense of sud- 
den awakening. ‘‘ Why, then—good 
heavens !”’ 

‘* Exactly,’’ said Phyllidia, ‘‘ and 
now do let me go—please, I wouldn’t 
let any one see me just now for worlds 
—please,’’ she pleaded. 

‘‘On one condition,’’ I began, but 
she eluded my arm dexterously and dis- 
appeared into the grove. 

I turned to meet the Cherub with 
a sense of offended virtue at his perfidy 
and the thought of what I had endured 
on his account. 

Catching sight of me, he imme- 
diately dodged and tried to hide behind 
the nearest bush. With pitiless irony 
I demanded to know if he had taken to 
birds’-nesting, and thereupon he came 
forth looking a trifle uncomfortable. 

‘*You’re down awfully early,’ he 
began, but I brushed this aside. 


I stopped sud- 


whistling 
with aston- 


sé 
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‘*T have spoken.’” I began. 

The Churub’s discomfort grew pain- 
ful to witness, and he shuffled from one 
foot to the other in the old way I re- 
membered of him when in hot water at 
school. 

‘You mean—”’ 

‘*To Phyllidia,’’ I nodded sternly. 

‘* Oh—er—really, that’s awfully nice 
of you dontcherknow,—but I—I fancy 
I made a mistake.” 

‘‘ A mistake,’’ I repeated. 

‘* Yes,—you see,—fact is,’’ he stam- 
mered, avoiding my eye, ‘‘ I thought, 
—that is, I fancy I was a—a trifle pre- 
mature.’’ 

‘* You begged me to speak, and I’ve 
done so,’’ I said, with a sensation of 
virtue beaming in the very buttons of 
my coat. 

The Cherub appeared utterly abashed. 

‘* Oh Lord,’’ he groaned, ‘‘ what an 
infernal mess. I meant to tell you,— 
to explain things, but you’ve dodged 
me lately, and—and—it’s Kate you 
know.”’ 

Ishrugged my shoulders. ‘‘I promised 
to do it, and I’ve done it,’ I re- 
peated. 

‘* With a vengeance,’’ he added bit- 
terly, ‘‘ what did she say ?’’ 

I took out my pipe and lighted it 
-arefully, ere I answered. 

‘* She gave me to understand that she 
would marry me.’’ 

The Cherub sprang forward and 








fairly hugged me in his delight. 

‘Good old Gip,’’ he cried, ‘‘I con- 
gratulate—’’ 

But I broke away from him, and 
presently found the Divine Phyllidia 
in the grove. 











DE LAWD ’LL SEE YO’ FROO 


By MAURICE SMILEY 


Sometimes de sky’s got lots o’ gray 
An’ mighty little blue, 

But jes yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way, 
De Lawd ’ll see yo’ froo. 

Jes do yo’ duty day by day; 
Da’s all dat yo’ kin do. 

Jes yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way, 

Be suh yo’ don’ fuhgit to pray ; 

De Lawd ’ll see yo’ froo. 


THE 


INTRUSION OF 


Ah wen’ to Him de othah day 
An’ ast Him what to do. 
He said: ‘‘ Yo’ keep a-peggin’ 'way 
An’ Ah will see yo 
Jes do yo’ duty day by day, 
An’ jes be good an’ true. 
Jes yo’ keep a-peggin’ way, 
Be suh yo’ don’ fuhgit to pray ; 
De Lawd ’ll see 5 o’ froo. 
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THE PERSONAL 


By SUSAN KEATING GLASPELL 


T was a very cutting editorial, and a 
very strong one. The Governor 
read it through twice, and then he 

spread it out on the desk before him, 
and sat there looking at it. 

‘‘In one respect Governor Henderson 
is proving a disappointment,” it ran. 
‘‘ He is buying his personal comfort at 
the expense of jtistice. He finds it 
more pleasant to say yes than to say no; 
it is easier for him to grant the requests 
of sorrowing wives, mothers, daughters 
and sisters than it is to refuse them, and 
so it has become a matter of personali- 
ties with him rather than of justice. All 
of this is a great disappointment to the 
Governor's friends. They had believed 
that his sense of duty to the State 
would take precedence over everything 
that was personal, and that hysterical 
women could not so easily induce him 
to hold at naught the laws of the great 
State he has been elected to govern.’’ 

And then it went on to review some 
of the cases upon which the Governor 
had acted with leniency, to speak of the 
harm which would surely come of it, 
and to deplore again that a man, in 
many ways so strong, should allow his 
emotions to sweep away his sense of re- 
sponsibilities. 

It was the source of the editorial, 
even more than the nature of it, which 
moved him to seriousness. He had 


been very proud of the unqualified in- 
dorsement the Record had given him 
during the campaign, and of the strong 
manner in which it had championed 
him since he had taken the oath of 


office. The XAecord was an independ- 
ent paper, and the strongest in the 
State. The Governor looked upon its 


the most 
most brainy 
Morton was 


editor, Frank Morton, as 
honorable as well as the 
man of his acquaintance. 
conservative, and yet he was fearless; 
he was slow to condemn, and yet there 
was no consideration in the world 
which could have held back the saying 
of harsh things when he was convinced 
the time had come for him tosay them. 

The really hard part of it was that 
the Governor was forced to concede that 
upon this, as upon other subjects, the 
Record’s editorial was well balanced, 
far-seeing and fair. But he did not 
believe Morton appreciated how hard 
he had struggled, in many instances, 
against his so-called buying of his per- 
sonal comfort. 

A card was handed the Governor at 
that moment, and he looked at it, and 
frowned. Mrs. Frank Payne was a 
woman he did not care, at this time of 
all others, to see. He knew that it 
would be one of the most moving cases 
it had yet been his misfortune to hear, 
and he knew, that it was a case where 
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justice cried out against clemency. 

As he sat there holding the card un- 
certainly in his hand the telephone rang, 
and he reached over on his desk and 
took down the receiver. When he had 
concluded the conversation, and pushed 
back the ’phone, he looked again at the 
little card in his hand, and a strange 
light stole over his face. Then he 
smiled, and turning to the secretary 
said: ‘‘ I will see Mrs. Payne at two 
o'clock this afternoon.’’ 

The telephone message had been 
from Frank Morton, and he had asked 
if he might see the Governor that after- 
noon relative to a certain commission 
of which Mr. Morton was chairman. 
The Governor had told the newspaper 
man that he would be glad to talk with 
him at two o'clock. 

Frank Morton was an entirely unique 
personality in that State. He was un- 
questionably the State’s most powerful 
private citizen. Seven years before he 
had taken the editorship of the Rgcord, 
at a time when it was without prestige 
or power. He had come from some- 
where in the West, and was unknown 
and unbacked. But nevertheless within 
three months the reading population of 
the State was rubbing its eyes and ask- 
ing where this man had come from and 
what he intendedtodo. Where he had 
come from they did not learn ; what he 
intended to do was soon made plain. 
He intended to make the Xecord the 
newspaper of thinking people. And he 
succeeded. 

It was entirely characteristic of the 
man that when he entered the Gov- 
ernor’s office that afternoon he had 
nothing to say in explanation of the 
attack he had just made upon him. 
The two shook hands warmly, for they 
had come to be close friends. Their 
difference in type may have been a fac- 
tor in drawing them together. The 
Governor was a man of the world; he 
was a scholar—in the more conven- 
tional sense of the term. His face had 
never quite lost its boyishness ; it was 
clean, clear-cut and attractive. Frank 
Morton, on the other hand, was unde- 
niably homely. While the Governor 
was a inan easy to get at, Morton was a 
man one did not attempt to fathom. 
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He was not a man of the world, and his 
scholarly attainments had not given 
him that ease which so graces a great 
mind. He carried his size awkwardly, 
he did not dress well, and he was un- 
fortunately conscious of his hands and 
feet. Nevertheless his friends thought 
of him only as the brainiest and fairest 
man they knew. 

They had not been talking five min- 
utes when the secretary entered and 
handed the Governor a card bearing the 
name of Mrs. Frank Payne. 

The chief executive rubbed his hand 
across his head and uttered a bored ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ Now here’s a nice thing,”’ 
he said impatiently. ‘‘ It’s the second 
time to-day this woman has been here 
to see me—and, I suppose, I’ve got to 
see her.” 

‘* Don’t let me interfere,’’ 
newspaper man rising at once. 
wait in the other room.”’ 

The Governor let him get almost to 
the door, and then he called: ‘‘ Say, 
Morton, I wish you’d come back and 
sit down.”’ 

Frank Morton looked around at him 
in some surprise. ‘‘It won’t do any 
harm,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘and as long 
as you’ve shown some interest in this 
pardon business I think it would be 
only fair to me to hear something of how 
the cases are presented.”’ 

The newspaper man stood there irres- 
olutely for a minute, and then the re- 
quest evidently appealed to him as a 
fair one, for he walked back to his seat. 
Thereupon the Governor instructed his 
secretary to show the lady in. 

When the door opened both men rose 
to their feet. It was plain that the 
woman was very sick, and that it was 
with supreme effort she was walking 
toward them. When she had almost 
reached the Governor’s desk she stag- 
gered, and would have fallen, had not 
the chief executive taken her by the 
arm and assisted her to a seat. 

‘*T—I beg your pardon,’ she said, 
as soon as she was able tospeak. ‘‘I 
thought I was strong enough to-day, 
but—but I guess the excitement it—it 
was a little too much.’’ 

It was the newspaper 
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pitcher near by and handed it in clumsy 
fashion to the woman. When she had 
partaken of it he returned the glass to 
its place on the table, and shoving his 
chair a little further back into the 
corner resumed his seat. 

‘‘T amsorry to trouble you, Gover- 
nor,’’ began the woman, her voice shak- 
ing with nervous excitement, ‘‘ but— 
but, you see, Governor, its terribly 
vital with me.’’ 

The Governor bowed with the kind 
courteousness he unfailingly showed 
women, but said nothing. Frank Mor- 
ton shoved his chair still further back 
in the corner, and looked longingly at 
the door. 

‘* You—you got both the petitions, 
Governor ?’’ asked the wife of Frank 

-ayne, timidly. 

‘“Yes, Mrs. Payne,’’ replied the 
Governor, ‘‘ I have them both here in 
my desk.’’ 

‘* You noticed the signatures? The 
county attorney and—and all the prom- 
inent people of the place ?’’ 

‘*T saw the names of a number of 
people I recognized as leading citizens 
of your community, Mrs. Payne.’’ 

‘* And doesn’t that have great weight, 
Governor? Governor !--in the name 
of pity can’t you give a husband back 
to a dying woman ?”’ 

The Governor rested his hand on his 
desk, and he began, very slowly: ‘‘Mrs. 
Payne, I can say in all truthfulness that 
the refusal of such requests as yours is 
the hardest thing that falls to my lot. 
But there are only two instances which 
justify an exercise of the pardon power: 
when it can be shown justice was not 
done in the trial, or where there are 
such extenuating circumstances to 
make the crime less great in reality 
than shown to be under the technical 
construction of the law.’’ He paused, 
and some way he could feel that the 
face of the newspaper man had grown 
red. ‘‘I do not find,’’ he went on, his 
voice trying to take the sting from the 
words, ‘‘that your husband’s case falls 
under either of these.’’ 

The woman pulled her chair close to 
the Governor’s desk, and put.out a 
shaking hand. ‘‘ Governor,’’ she said, 
in voice not above a whisper, ‘‘do you 
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mean that you are going to refuse to 
let my husband go ?”’ 
‘*T do not see how I can do other- 
wise,’’ he answered, after a pause. 
Then she rose to her feet, her hands 
clutched passionately before her. ‘‘ And 
they told me you were kind,’’ she cried 
out. ‘‘ So kind !—they said you would 
be to me. ‘They said you would be as 
sorry as my own brother would be, that 
—oh, they lied !” and she sank upon 
her knees, her head falling to the 
Governor’s desk, while which it 
seemed the frail body could not have 
held, quivered through the big room. 
The Governor heard a chair move be- 
hind him, he heard a slight cough, but 
he did not turn aroun Instead he 
lay his hand upon the id which was 
resting on his desk, and said in the 
voice which had so endeared him to the 
people of the State: ‘‘ You may not 
know it, but I am very, very sorry.” 
His touch seemed to give the woman 
new heart, and she her head. 
‘* Governor,’’ she began, the flush of 
the consumptive deepening upon her 
cheeks, and the fatal glimmer growing 
more bright in her eyes, ‘‘ you didn’t 
quite understand. I see now that they 
hadn’t told you just how it was, and 
that was why you said those awful 
things. But now I am going to tell 
you all about it, I am going to make it 
all plain to you, and then ’’—a smile 
of appeal overspread her wan features, 
‘‘then you are going to let him go.’’ 
As she paused for breath the Gov- 
ernor tried to raise her to her feet, but 
her fingers clung tightly to his desk, 
and in low, throbbing tones, broken 
every now and then by a hollow cough, 
she went on: ‘‘ You see, Governor, I 
am going to die. I saw the doctor 
again this morning, and he said it could 
not be more than six months. And Gov- 
ernor, for those six months I want my 
husband. When I die I want to die in 
his arms—can’t you understand that, 
Governor? Ifyou had just six months 
to live wouldn’t you want to live them 
with the person you loved? If your 
very days were numbered, wouldn't 
you begrudge every hour, every minute 
even, that you spent away from that 
person? And, oh, Governor! when 
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you woke up in the long nights with 
that awful pain in your side, and with 
that awful feeling in your heart that 
you were going to die, wouldn’t you 
want to reach out your hand and feel 
that some one who loved you was there 
to care for you ?—to be with you till the 
very end? Don’t you see it? Don’t 
you see what an awful, awful thing it 
would be to die alone? ‘To be alone 
—think of it !—all alone—when you 
were in pain anddying. Oh!—I can’t 
tell it right ; it’s hard to talk—but— ”’ 
and then, in sheer weakness, her voice 
broke, and again the Governor at- 
tempted to raise her, but she clung 
tightly to the desk, and after a minute 
went on more quietly :— 


‘“My father has given me some 
money. He has raised it for me, and 


he says if you will let Frank go we two 
shall go to Colorado. Governor, just 
suppose that the person dearest to you 
in all the world was dying, and that 
you were shut up somewhere and they 
wouldn’t let you out to take care of 
her—to bathe her head, Governor, 
when it ached so hard, to hold her when 
she coughed, to love her and—and 
make it easier for her. Why, Gov- 
ernor, don’t you think you'd go crazy ? 
Do you think there is any crime in the 
world merits such a punishment as 
that? You say he stole money. I 
don’t know anything about that. I’m 
not talking about that now. I’m tell- 
ing you that I’m going to die, and that 
I’m afraid—oh, I’m afraid !’’—her voice 
rang out with a kind of fierce terror— 
‘*to die alone. It’s easy to be brave 
when you’re well. But how can you 
be brave when you’re sick, Governor ? 
When—oh, I can’t say any more! I’m 
tired—I'’m—’”’ 

‘* Governor,’’ broke in a stern voice 
behind him, ‘‘in God’s name, why 
don’t you end this scene? Why don’t 
you tell this woman you will pardon 
her husband ?”’ 

The woman rose to her feet witha 
low, happy exclamation. ‘‘I knew 
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it!’’ she cried. ‘‘I knew from the 
very first that you were my friend !”’ 
She sank back in her chair and looked 
at him thankfully—expectantly. ‘‘ You 
tell him,’’ she whispered, and closed 
her tired eyes. 

Governor Henderson looked into the 
face of his friend. It had grown white 
and it was twitching convulsively. 

‘‘The man was convicted of embez- 
zlement,’’ said the chief executive 
quietly, ‘‘and was sentenced to five 
years. He has served not quite two. 
I cannot see how, in the name of jus- 
tice, I can write his pardon.’’ 

‘* Don’t write it in the name of 
justice !’’ said the newspaper man de- 
fiantly. ‘‘ Write it in the name of de- 
cency.”’ 

A soft little smile was playing about 
the Governor’s mouth as he pulled a 
document from his desk and wrote his 
name. The look of supreme joy upon 
the thin, fever-eaten face spoke the 
thanks which would not come in words. 
And then, after she had started away, 
she turned back to the large man who 
was leaning heavily against the wall. 
‘*May God ever be good to you and 


yours,’’ she said brokenly and left 
them. 

There was a long silence. At last 
the newspaper man spoke. ‘‘ For the 


first time since it has been my paper,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the Record is bought with a 
price.”’ 

The Governor made no reply, and 
Frank Morton stood there twirling his 
hatin his hand. ‘‘It’s a strange world,’’ 
he said, taking a few steps toward the 
door. ‘‘We think things out, we lay 
down laws, we have it all fixed—the- 
oretically. And then we meet the act- 
ual—confront conditions, and the first 
thing we do with our theories is to 
break them.’’ 

He went away then—forgetful of the 
commission, and the Governor resumed 
his work ; but for a long time that soft 
little smile continued to play about the 
chief executive’s mouth. 
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‘Think of it!—all alone—when you were in pain and dying.” 
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THE CHANCE FOR THE AMERICAN SINGER 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 


F it were possible to float in space 
] above America in such a position 
that all the sounds beneath were 
collected and brought to the listener’s 
ear, it is doubtful if even the echo of a 
trained singing voice would be heard in 
the din of clanging hammers, of whir- 
ring machines, of thudding presses, and 
of harsh cries of command which form 
the chaotic symphony of industrial pro- 
gress and supremacy. ‘‘ Music in 
Ame2rica!*’ said one of our best known 
singers recently. ‘‘ We haven’t even 
prepared the soil. If you plant tobacco 
you'll get tobacco, not green corn. 
We've planted business and commerce 
aniall that sort of thing. We can’t 
expect to reap art. Musical atmosphere 
can’t be made over night by the weather 
bureau or bought by millions.’’ How- 
ever this may be, a small army of ear- 
nest people in this country are studying 
the art of singing and a few really 
great singers, more perhaps than 
there ever were before, come from 
America. ‘‘ Singing for a living,’’ re- 
marked a conscientious business man, 
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who, every day, toils vigorously to sell 
a fifty-cent article for a dollar and who 
occasionally goes to what we call comic 
opera in the evening, ‘‘that doesn’t 
seem a man’s work in the world.’’ 
Leaving questions of art to the critics, 
and getting down to the thoroughly 
American standard of work and results, 
let us follow the average career of 
successful American singers and see 
whether they are, as many people seem 
to think, leisurely persons gifted with 
remarkable voices who merely ‘‘ open 
their mouths and let the music out.” 
A young girl—and a very large per- 
centage of those who make singing their 
single lifework are women—comes to 
the city with a good voice and with high 
hopes. She has been told she has a 
great future and, with fine American 
confidence she believes it thoroughly. 
She has high ideals of art for art’s sake. 
Since she comes to study she must first 
decide who is to teach her. A greater 
puzzle no one ever solved. ‘‘ Ninety- 
five per cent. of all vocal teachers are 
quacks,’’ said an old musician to me 
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long ago. Few singers would doubt the 
assertion. Probably in no other kind 
of work can a man who knows prac- 
tically nothing about a subject do so 
quickly a lucrative amount of teaching. 
No degree is necessary. One has only 
to open a studio and advertise. There 
are many common types: the piano 
teacher who cannot get enough pupils 
to make a living, the broken down, old 
time singer, the derelict of the concert 
halls who never could sing himself but 
who now gives fifty or more lessons a 
week at from three to five dollars each, 
and many more. Their half hour lessons 
may be said to consist one third of chat 
and gossip, one third of scales and exer- 
cises, and one third of the singing of 
the pupils’s favorite songs, all inter- 
spersed with just enough commenda- 
tion and criticism to keep the pupil’s 
good opinion of both herself and of her 
teacher. And their success proves that 
this is all the training many so-called 
students wish. There are teachers who 
make their pupils sing at a brass-headed 
tack in the wall, and there are others 
whose training has not only ruined 
voices but temporarily harmed general 
health as well. Over against these 
charlatans of the profession, there are 
conscientious men and women who can 
detect faults in a voice and know how 
to correct them, who are a constant in- 
spiration to the student’s musicianship, 
and who work carefully and enthusias- 
tically for each individual pupil. One 
of the best known teachers in New 
York used to be an accompanist and 
could barely earn a mereexistence. He 
studied voices as if by instinct. He is 
a musician to his finger tips. In the 
last few years he has trained many suc- 
cessful singers, and his days are filled 
with a more strenuous brain and nerve- 
racking rush of work than those of 
many a big business man. Oratorio 
and concert singers often give a por- 
tion of their time to teaching the things 
they have learned. But vocal teaching 
may be said to be a profession by itself, 
a profession that comparatively few 
study and which many practice. 

It is not easy to tell the good teacher 
from the quack, and you will find bitter 
early experiences in many a successful 


singer’s career. Granting, however, 
that she finds the right master at the 
start, she probably begins by taking two 
or three half-hour lessons a week at 
five dollars each. No matter how good 
her teacher, the young singer soon sees 
that there is no quickly taught trick of 
singing well. She learns that singing 
is not a question of voice alone but of 
brains and body, of taste and musician- 
ship and many other things; that many - 
methods are only many ways of reach- 
ing a single result, a result that can be 
obtained, if at all, only by persistent, 
endless work on the part of the student 
herself. Her days are busy with prac- 
tice, with study of musical literature 
and modern languages, with making 
certain her technical knowledge of 
music, with getting acquainted with 
oratorios and operas, and her evenings 
with hearing famous people sing, and 
with making friends among the thou- 
sands of others who are doing much the 
same thing she is doing. 

Unless she has plenty of money she 
ordinarily is forced to do something else 
to make a living while she studies, and 
this multiplies her difficulties manyfold. 
There are, however, isolated cases of 
old-time patronage of the art. One 
aged Bostonian recently died practically 
penniless after having given large sums 
of money for the musical education of 
promising students in whom he had no 
personal interest. One of the best 
known bankers in Wall Street has sent 
two or three young musicians to Europe 
to complete their training and they have 
returned to successful careers at home. 
But such windfalls are rare. A majority 
of the successful singers will tell you 
of scores of times in their careers when 
they have almost given up what seemed 
an impossible task. 

After months that grow into years, 
the singer is ready to try for a church 
position. These range in value from 
places that pay nothing except experi- 
ence to some which pay soloists one 
thousand five hundred dollars a year for 
singing at Sundayservices. Herfirststep 
will probably be to join a choir agency. 
Here she will be likely to find an in- 
finitely good-humored gentleman sur- 
rounded by the most mixed, most con- 
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The daughter of a Presbyterian minister of Pittsburg, Louise Homer began her career in a church choir. 
After singing in choirs in Boston and Philadelphia, she went to Paris for two years’ study, and 


then made her operatic debut at Vichy in “La Traviata.” 


She has sung in opera at Brussels 


and London, and is now the chief contralto at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


genial, best-natured crowd of people 
imaginable, thread-bare beginners 
shouldering well-known singers, girls 
voluble with successes and troubles 
side by side with hard working singers 
of both sexes who are gradually plod- 
ding their way upward. They are all 
on a level here, as they wait their 
turn. After paying the good-humored 
gentleman ten dollars and promising 
him five per cent. of the first year’s 
salary if the position is obtained through 
his aid, the singer is told of half a dozen 
places that are open or said to be open, 
and, perhaps, the day and the hour of the 
trial. At the churches she is likely to 
find halfa hundred other people ready to 
try forthe same position. The weeding 
out process is slow, and perhaps she 
sings three or four times at a dozen dif- 
ferent churches before the gray-haired 
chairman of a committee, who likes old 


hymns much better than anything from 
the oratorios, offers her a position that 
pays, perhaps, three or four hundred 
dollars. At the church she will enjoy 
the work and get a good musical train- 
ing, but she will also meet the pleasant 
old lady who tells her how well she 
sings and who is shortly afterwards 
overheard remarking that the choir is 
all right ‘‘except the soprano (the 
singer), who is impossibly bad.’’ The 
church may be one where she will sing 
for a year without a word from any one 
in the church. I know of one where a 
man did his work for a year without 
once seeing the minister, whose pulpit 
happened to be beneath the choir gal- 
lery. In other churches she will find 
pastor and people most hospitable and 
helpful. Perhaps, too, she. gets her 
first experience of that jealousy which 
is proverbial in church choirs. 
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A southern girl who studied in Europe, Zelie De Lussan made 
sung many seasons with the Metropolitan Opera Company under Maurice Grau, during 
was the favorite alternate with Calve in * Carmen." 


Another year of hard work and she 
obtains a better position and, perhaps, 
a place in the choir of a synagogue 
on Saturday. She may have the good 
fortune to find a place vacant in 
a concert quartet, and in this way 
help herself slightly financially. Soon, 
sometimes too soon, she feels that she 
is ready to do concert work. She has 
studied the oratorios earnestly until she 
has a wide repertoire. It is not long 
before she is impressed with the fact 
that singing demands a business woman 
as well as a musician. She must pay 
her manager, after she finds one, a ten 
per cent. commission on every concert 
she sings under his direction, and the 
commission is so small that there are 
many unauthenticated stories of mana- 
gers receiving two hundred dollars for a 
singer’s services and paying the singer 
one hundred dollars, less the commis- 
sion. This kind of managerial dishon- 
esty is made almost impossible, if it 
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This year she is singing in Europe. 


ever was probable, by the singer’s col- 
lecting her own fees. Traveling ex- 
penses often cut down profits by half. 
The musical papers, in many cases, are 
conducted after the style of many trade 
journals. The singer seldom receives 
mention unless she advertises. And she 
often runs the risk of being slandered 
in the paper in which she fails to ad- 
vertise. The appearance of her picture 
on the cover is a tribute to her pocket- 
book rather than to her talents, for it 
costs her from one hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars. If she advertises there is 
nothing good which the papers ordina- 
rily will not say for her, and she thus 
buys fictitious public opinion at so 
much per line. Thecritics of the daily 
press cannot be bought, but their opin- 
ions, like those of many others, depend 
often on their digestion. After all they 
are skilled opinions, nothing more, but 
they often help to make or break a 
singer’s ultimate success. 
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Mme. Jacoby is one of the few American singers whose 
training was entirely American. Beginning study 
as a sdprano, she has sung successfully for 
many years in Churches and Concerts. Shets 
now one of the most admired contraltos 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


After years of hard, up-hill struggle 
and study she is recognized, we will 
say, as a successful singer. What is 
her reward? The season is short, a 
few weeks of fall festivities, a week 
or two of Christmas concerts, and a 
few weeks of spring festivals, with a 
sprinkling of individual concerts be- 
tween times, make up the list of her 
opportunities. There are many avail- 
able American singers in the field, and 
the public is not entirely past its inter- 
est in foreign musicians, opera stars and 
English oratorio singers. When she 
obtains an engagement there is much 
more preparation necessary than rub- 
bing up her knowledge of the work 
to be given, and singing the rehearsal 
—often public—with the local chorus 
the day or the afternoon before the per- 
formance. She must watch for draughts; 
a cold would disable her completely. 
She must be constantly careful of the 
atmosphere she breathes. A tenor last 
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Suzanne Adams went to study in Paris as a child of fif- 
teen, She made her debut at the Opera House there,and 
since has sung beforemany distinguished audiences 
in England and the United States. <A splendid 
example of the carea singer may take of her 
health, she ts a lover of out-of-doors. 


year had a series of important concerts 
to sing with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Hewent one evening to Mad- 
ison Square Garden to attend the Sports- 
man’s Show. ‘The air was close in the 
crowded hall. The next day the singer 
felt the beginnings of an attack of the 
grip. Asaresult he sang only one con- 
cert of the series. A crowded car may 
be dangerous tothe throat, or a draughty 
theater. Every possible means must 
be used to keep the body in its healthi- 
est condition. 

Physical depression means bad sing- 
ing or singing under great difficulties. 
On the day of her appearance she must 
be careful of what she eats; she rests 
herself thoroughly; she talks as lit- 
tle as possible. She knows that the 
people who gather to hear her will not 
be charitable. They will judge what 
they hear, and by their own varying 
standards. The acoustic properties of 
some halls are such that sounds which 
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produce certain effects in one part of 
the house bring totally different effects 
to others. There is no standard of 
judgment, nothing except personal 
opinion. One singer recently had the 
rare good fortune to have two frank 
friends at a concert. Onesaid: ‘‘ You 
never sang so well.’’ The other said : 
‘* T never heard you in such bad voice.’’ 
All the people who are not at the con- 
cert will judge by the newspapers next 
day, one of which is likely to say: 
‘* The less said of Miss the better,’’ 
while the next one says: ‘‘ Hers was 
a thoroughly satisfying performance.’’ 
Ordinarily, also, the singer is merely a 
unit in a performance of which other 
soloists, orchestra, chorus and conduc- 
tor are component parts. If she is an 
artist she submerges herself in the work 
instead of striving for individual suc- 
cess, knowing, however, that the major- 
ity of the audience will judge her indi- 
vidually, entirely apart from the work. 
If you have ever seen a singer in her 
dressing-room after a concert you have 
probably heard her say, with a sigh of 
relief: ‘‘ Well, I’m glad that’s over.’’ 
The nervous tension of a concert is 
great, to say nothing of the physical 
and mental work. ‘‘I feellike a jelly- 
fish inside,’’ said a prima donna just 
before a triumph last year. It was an 
apt description of that stage fright from 
which nearly every singer suffers. 

She receives in compensation two, 
three or four hundred dollars, from 
which must bededucted many expenses. 
There are probably not a dozen Ameri- 
can concert and oratorio singers who 
clear ten thousand dollars a year from 
singing, including one thousand or fif- 
teen hundred dollars they receive from 
churches or synagogues. And thestudy 
and work they did at the start was only 
a beginning of study and work they must 
do all their life. Of the rest, a few make 
a considerable amount of money by being 
invited to wealthy private houses, sing- 
ing for people there and receiving 
checks the next day for their kindness. 
The vast majority of the remainder exist 
on twenty-five and fifty dollar concert 
work, or take to teaching, or drift into 
comic opera, or in the end weary of it 
all and do something else. And this 





after years of work and expense often 
of thousands of dollars. Voices, at 
best, do not last forever. When they 
are gone singers must have saved 
enough for the after years, which is 
seldom possible, and if possible, is sel- 
dom probable, or they will join the 
ranks of the teachers. 

Beyond oratorios and concert work 
the pinnacle of every singer’s ambition 
is the opera. For that she must go 
abroad. In America there are practi- 
cally no opera companies save at the 
Metropolitan in New York, one at New 
Orleans and a touring English opera 
company. There is no place for the 
singer to get experience such as she can 
get in the little opera houses abroad, 
which, subsidized by the government, 
bring more musical atmosphere to 
small towns in Europe than we have in 
New York. Mr. Conreid is trying to 
give American singers experience at 
the Metropolitan, but it is merely an 
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David Bispham, the only man who, coming from 

America, is famous as a singer both here 
and abroad 
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Lillian Blauvelt attracted attention as a violinist asa 
child,and later sang in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
She studied at the National Academy in New 
York and in Paris and is one of the best 
known coloratura singers on the public stage. 
experiment which of course has yet to 
prove itself a help to many singers and 

entirely satisfactory to the public. 

And yet, out of this maelstrom of un- 
organized and muddled conditions,— 
and there is probably no profession nor 
phase of education in America so un- 
organized,—there have emerged and 
are emerging intelligent, musicianly, 
artistic American singers with voices 
which are a delight to audiences here 
and in Europe. 

Two newcomers in the opera com- 
pany this year went abroad from 
America. Olive Fremstad was, for a 
number of years, a church singer in 
Minneapolis and in New York and a 
soloist in concert and oratorio. Even 
then she was a thorough musician, and 
served as accompanist in one studio 
while she was getting her training. 

At one oratorio performance of St. 
Paul, which it was my good fortune to 
hear, she was the soloist. The bass 
was indisposed and was forced to leave 
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Madame Maconda was born in New York, At four- 
teen she was soprano soloist in an important 
church. Since then her training has been exclu- 
sively American, and she is now one of the 
best known sopranos in this country. 
the stage after his first number. Miss 
Fremstad immediately put herself in 
the breach, and sang his solos as well 
as her own during the rest of the eve- 
ning. She was very young at the time, 
and her years of foreign study and her 
operatic successes have only made her 

work more certain. 

Edyth Walker, twelve years ago, was 
a school teacher in Rome, N. Y. She 
had graduated from the Rome schools, 
and had passed her regent’s examina- 
tions for the privilege of teaching. Her 
singing in one of the churches attracted 
the attention of musicians from Utica, 
and for a time she went down to Utica 
tosing on Sundays. Her friends told 
her she should go abroad, but she had 
no money. Finally a loan was made 
her, and she went, scarcely knowing 
where and having no plan beyond that 
of becoming as good a singer and as 
thorough a musician as possible. She 
wentto Dresden, where she knew noone, 
entered the Conservatory and for two 
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years she worked hard and made rapid 
progress. At the end of that time her 
money was gone. She was not willing 
to give up, however, and enclosing 
letters from her teachers at the Conser- 
vatory, she wrote for a loan to a 
wealthy American, whom she had never 
seen and has never met. It came to 
her by the first mail with a pleasant 
note of congratulation and good wishes 
an example of the readiness of 
American wealth to help American 
talent—and she worked away for two 
years more. At the end of that time, 
she was heard at the Vienna Opera, 
was engaged immediately, although, as 
she confesses, she scarcely knew the 
meaning of the words she sang, and for 
eight consecutive years she was the 
leading contralto there, leaving only to 
come to New York. 

The accidents which Fortune plays 
with money have made singers’ careers 
in more ways than one. During her 
youth Yvonne De Trouville enjoyed 
everything that money could buy and 
she studied music both here and abroad 
simply for the love of it. Just as her 
equipment seemed perfect, money losses 
came and she immediately turned what 
had formerly merely been her pleas- 





ure into a most successful lifework. 

The only man who, coming from 
America, is famous as a singer both 
here and abroad is David Bispham. Mr. 
Bispham was reared in Quaker atmos- 
phere in Philadelphia. He sang treble 
naturally as a boy, went to college, and 
from college to business. He saved 
time enough, however, to begin to take 
vocal lessons when he was twenty-three. 
In Philadelphia he sang with the choral 
society and at cathedral services and 
took part in local amateur operas. 
Soon he went to Italy and studied sing- 
ing conscientiously, not because he ex- 
pected to make a career but because he 
loved music. Professional friends who 
heard him sing wished him to appear 
in public, and he finally did so. He 
went to England to sing in concert and 
oratorio after illness and more study in 
Italy. During the season in England 
also he was constantly studying, get- 
ting his operatic start as the chief of the 
brigands in a charity performance, 
“The Brigands of Bluegoria,’’ and 
obtaining the consent of his mother, 
who had been opposed to an operatic 
career, he sang for a time in English 
opera. One night he asked ‘‘ Plan- 
chette’’ what parts he would sing in 
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Herbert Witherspoon, bass. 
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Gwilym Miles, bass. 
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opera. The thing wrote: 
‘*You will be required to 
sing ‘ Beckmesser,’ ‘ Kur- 
wenal’ and ‘ Amonasro,’ 
within two months.’’ Mr. 
Bispham admits that he is 
superstitious, and he pre- 
pared the parts carefully. 
The remarkable thing 
about it is that within 
two months he sang ‘‘ Kur- 
wenal’’ at Covent Garden, 
and was asked to sing the 
other two parts. Since 
then he has been a familiar 
figure in opera in America 
and in England. A season 
in New York, moreover, 





would scarcely be com- 
plete without Mr. Bis- 
pham’s recitals. Person- 


ally he is a direct, straight- 
out - from - the - shoulder, 
business -like American as a tenor. 
gentleman of original ideas, quick 
humor, and a sense of the dramatic 
things of every day life that gathers 
numberless good stories, a man who be- 
lieves things and does them intensely 
though quietly. 

Nearly every man who is_ notably 
successful as an American singer has 
had his own way to make financially, 
and their careers are marked with the 
same American pluck and perseverance 
which makes for success in other pro- 
fessions and in business. 

Herbert Witherspoon is the son of a 
Connecticut clergyman. He sang in 
church asa boy, both as treble and alto, 
and later, in the same church, com- 
pleted his experience by singing both 
tenor and base in the choir. At Yale 
he studied music, incidentally, and for 
a time sang with the Glee Club, but his 
voice at that time was only a small frac- 
tion of what it was to become. Grad- 
uating from college, he went into busi- 
ness and, after a year, located at the 
New York office of the concern. He 
studied music at leisure times and ob- 
tained a good church position. Shortly 
afterwards the business failed, and Mr. 
Witherspoon decided to make music his 
life-work. A year or two of study and 
some concert work made him decide to 
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George Hamlin, at one time a 
grain broker, at another a pat- 
ent medicine man, has finally 
achieved deserved reputation 
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go abroad. He borrowed 
the money he needed and 
went to Paris. His return 
to America was signalized 
by almost immediate suc- 
cess to which voice, hard 
work, trained musician- 
ship, musical temperament 
and vigorous cultivated 
personality have all con- 
tributed. Gwilym Miles is 
as short in stature as Mr. 
Witherspoon is tall. And 
their careers have been as 
different as their heights. 
Mr. Miles worked in Ohio 
mines as a boy, and went 
from there into the iron 
mills. But he is a Welsh- 
man, and music would out. 
After a period in St. Louis 
he came to New York, 
where his splendid voice 
and thoroughly artistic 
temperament counted at once forsuccess. 

Perhaps the most notable thing about 
Ellison Van Hoose, when you meet 
him, is the fact that even when he 
smiles his teeth are clenched. It is an 
evidence of the determination that has 
helped to make his career. His father 
was a minister in Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, and his mother was a thorough 
musician. She gave the boy, who had 
a distinctive remarkable alto voice, 
the elements of his musical training. 
Even at that time his ambition was to 
bea singer. He went to the University 
of Georgia, but during his junior year 
financial difficulties at home forced him 
to leave college and goto work. Look- 
ing about for a trade he settled upon 
electrical engineering and worked for 
a time in the shops of the old Thomp- 
son-Houston Company at Lynn, Mass. 
From there he went to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and then to a tech- 
nical school in the Middle West. From 
tne school he went once more into the 
employ of the Lynn company, but he 
finally decided to leave business and 
make his career as a singer. He came 
to New York, obtained a small church 
position and studied. 

For two seasons he sang with the 
Damrosch Opera Company. In the 
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summer, between the seasons, he studied 
in England and was offered engage- 
ments there, and after the second year 
with Mr. Damrosch, he sang a season 
in London. He was not well, however, 
and found he was unable to finish his 
second winter in England. For nearly 
a year he lived out of doors in Tennes- 
see, recuperating, and since then he has 
been singing regularly in concert and 
oratorio. Last summer he studied opera 
in Paris, and he is now in France ma- 
king his first appearances there in 
opera. 

Joseph Baernstein’s friends will re- 
member that only a few years ago he 
was a clerk in Bloomingdale’s store in 
New York, and how, by dogged deter- 
mination, he forced his way up, training 
his fine natural voice and getting his 
musical education on the way, until he 
is one of our foremost singers. Cer- 
tainly no one who knows anything of 
the hard struggle singers must make, 
of the cruel discouragements they must 


Theodore Van Yorx. 


undergo from disapproving criticism 
after conscientious singing, of the dis- 
appointment and worry and uncer- 
tainty of it all, would begrudge the 
financial reward any singer receives. 
Money alone probably cannot be the 
singer’s aim, if he is tosucceed. Luxu- 
rious living is likely to ruin chances of 
success. But there are compensations. 
The glow of the reaction after a tense 
and triumphant performance, the thrill 
of holding in breathless silence a mixed 
audience, which is often as ready to 
ridicule as to applaud, of bringing at 
will tears to peopie’s eyes or laughter 
to their lips, the hearty friendships 
withenthusiastic musicians, conductors, 
accompanists, organists and the rest, 
and most of all, the joy of the work 
itself, the love of the art which must 
dominate the entire career, these are 
some of the rewards. And the echo of 
their song lingers in thousands of hearts 
who have felt for a short hour the 
spell of their art. 


Ellison Van Hoose. 
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‘“* It seems to me ridiculous that Nancy will not marry me.” 














HIS is nota love story, yet if Miss 
Nancy Scott had been willing to 
accept Mr. Charles Edward Aus- 

tin it would never have happened. 
Young men are in the habit of saying, 
when Miss Scott rejects them, that 
their lives are forever changed; but the 
immediate consequences have not 
usually been particularly interesting. 
And indeed, if one is to adhere strictly 
to the truth, it must be admitted that 
none of Charles Edward's first fourteen 
proposals led to anything startling or 
adventurous. He himself said at the 
time that the habit was growing duller 
as it grew more confirmed, and that he 
sometimes felt a change was needed. 
Either he must be accepted or he must 
stop proposing. 

The fifteenth proposal, as well as 
several of those immediately preceding 
it, took place in England, where the 
young actress wasspending the holidays 
which she had earned by a long forty 
weeks tour over the United States. 
Charles Edward was in London for a 
few days, on his way from America to 
join his mother at Carlsbad, and he 
was not wasting his time. One result 
at least had been an invitation for the 
week-end in a house in Kent to which 
Miss Scott was going. It was a kind 
of unwritten law or custom at the time 
that when one invited Nancy one also 
invited whoever at the moment was by 
way of proposing most often to her. 
Charles Edward owed his Saturday to 
Monday to his temporary numerical ex- 
cellence, and the old-fashioned garden 
in which the tea table was laid Satur- 
day afternoon, just out of the sun and 
by the trailing skirts of a copper beech, 
was delightful enough to make one be- 
lieve that his reward was in_ itself 
sufficient. But Charles Edward was a 
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prey to disappointment, and in charac- 
teristic fashion he precipitated a dis- 
cussion of the whole affair, while he 
munched a currant bun. } 

‘* Tt seems to me ridiculous,’’ he said 
to the assembled party, with a detached 
air, ‘‘ that Nancy will not marry me.”’ 

‘*T don’t see why I should,’’ pro- 
tested that young woman, too busy 
with tea to be anything but concise. 

‘*Of course I can see he has many 
virtues,’’ began their hostess. 

‘*Oh, surely we needn't discuss 
them,”’ broke in Charles Edward, ‘‘ I 
admit them. ‘The thing to talk of is 
Miss Nancy Scott’s fault. Now to my 
mind her greatest fault is—’’ 

‘* That she doesn’t fall in love with 
you, I suppose,’’ interpolated ‘their 
hostess. 

‘* Precisely,’’ said Charles Edward. 

‘* My greatest fault is perhaps that,’’ 
said the young woman under discus- 
sion. ‘‘ But the next greatest is that 
I am interested in my career, that I 
love my profession and that I wouldn't 
give up acting for any man I’ve yet 
seen. 

‘* But if you married me you wouldn't 
need to give it up. That is, not 
altogether; you could always go back 
to it fora flyer now and then; that’s 
easy enough.”’ 

‘*Pardon me—’’ began a 
gentleman in gray flannels. Then for 
at least a half hour he and Miss 
Scott, growing more excited as they 
talked, explained to Charles Edward 
how laborious and exacting was the 
career of acting. You couldn’t ‘‘ go 
back to it for a flyer,’’ it appeared. It 
was with the extremest difficulty you 
could in the beginning get any parts to 
play. And even when you had had some 
success you must keep constantly be- 
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fore the public or you were forgotten. 
Every word that they said was true, as 
the reader knows. One may add as 
Charles Edward knew. But there were 
special circumstances which modified 
his public attitude, and undoubtedly 
caused him to adopt a tone of bravado 
not usual with him. The young gentle- 
man in gray was an actor, or to be 
more exact what is commonly termeda 
promising young actor. This meant 
that he had a gentlemanly appearance, 
agreeable manners and no great talent. 
He had, to judge from his conversation, 
considerable difficulty in getting such 
engagements as pleased him. And an 
additional fact of importance was that, 
having made Miss Scott’s acquaintance 
he was behaving in the usual way. It 
is not probable he had at this period 
made more than his fourth proposal, 
still it is not difficult to understand 
that the inevitable rivalry of male 
creatures lent-a note of acrimony to 
Charles Edward’s remarks. 

‘‘In short,’? said Mr. Austin, ‘‘I 
feel that you exaggerate. I believe 
that I could go on the stage at once. 
And I believe that one could get an 
engagement in almost any company he 
liked if he knew how to ask for it.’ 

‘*You might try,’’ said the young 
gentleman in gray. 

‘*T will,’’ said Charles Edward 

‘* By the strangest chance Henry 
Trevelyan is playing for this one night 
at Chatham. His company is fairly 
difficult to get into. You might takea 
train over after dinner and get an en- 
gagement in it.’’ 

‘*T will,’’ said Charles Edward. 

He rose and took Miss Scott’s cup 
from her. ‘Then, having disposed of it, 
he sat down next her. 

‘* You'll never do it, you know,”’ she 
said, 

‘* What will you bet ?”’ 

‘* What you like.’’ 

‘“You know what I want,’’ said 
Charles Edward lowering his voice. 

Miss Scott looked at him. It is not 
right that a girl who does not intend to 
marry should have such attractive eyes. 

‘*You are absurd,’’ she said. ‘‘ Well, 
if vou have an engagement in Henry 
Trevelyan’s company by lunch to-mor- 
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row you can—you can propose again. 
Good heavens, no, I shall unquestion- 
ably refuse! But you seem to like 
doing it.’’ 


II 


That a story in which Henry Trevel- 
yan figures should have its scene at 
Chatham is a kind of geographical par- 
adox, for, from a theatrical point of 
view, the place is not important enough 
to be upon the schedule of the dignified 
provincial tour of his company. ‘Buta 
few years ago, on the occasion of the 
opening of a new theater, Trevelyan did 
go to Chatham for one performance. 
Tothe evening's entertainment the great 
actor contributed a one-act play. He 
journeyed down without scenery, sec- 
retary or general manager, and it just 
happened that he was left to return to 
London alone by a late train of notably 
uncertain habits. 

There is nothing of special interest to 
record concerning the evening at the 
theater. The opening of the new play- 
house was indeed exactly what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from London had 
expected, even to the usual pile of let- 
ters from unknown people. 

To requests for personal interviews 
the great actor was not unaccustomed 
to turn a deaf ear; but when, a few 
minutes after the curtain had fallen 
upon ‘‘The Heights of Elba,’’ Mr. 
Austin’s name was brought to his dress- 
ing-room he was, as it chanced, in a 
genial mood. He sent a message that, 
while he could not see him at the the- 
ater, he would be glad if Mr. Austin 
would wait and drive with him to the 
station ; there might be a chance before 
the train left for a few minutes’ talk. 

The vehicle which conveyed the two 
from the theater did no credit to Chat- 
ham. It had not goneten yards before 
Trevelyan, availing himself of the kind 
of privilege accorded to royalty and to 
prominent members of the theatrical 
profession, announced abruptly that it 
was no use trying to talk until they 
were out of that confounded noisy cab. 
At the station, necessary inquiries con- 
cerning the train wasted much precious 
time. Butthe young man fairly beamed 
when he announced to Trevelyan, who 
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had established himself in the dismal 
and ill-lit waiting-room, that the train 
was twenty minutes late. 

‘*T won't pretend to be sorry,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Instead of five minutes I shall 
have twenty-five to talk to you in. 
That is if you will let me,’’ he added as 
a graceful concession. 

Trevelyan seated himself resignedly. 

‘‘ Very well, Mr. Austin, go ahead 
and talk. You want something from 
me, I take it. Gota play you want to 
read to me?’’ Mr. Trevelyan’s air was 
scarcely encouraging. 





See page 650 
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‘Oh, no, not that. I wanted—’’ 

‘‘ An engagement in my company, I 
suppose,’’ interrupted the great actor. 

His directness was a trifle disconcert- 
ing. They had come to the point, 
although somehow Charles Edward felt 
that they were not likely to dwell upon 
itlong. Still it wasa relief to be there. 

‘“Ves, I was going to ask for that,” 
said he, seating himself. But the fusil- 
ade continued. 

‘* Can you act?”’ 

**T’m sure I can 

‘* But have you acted ?”’ 
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The applicant leant forward in his 
chair. ‘‘A lot as an amateur, and, 
although perhaps I’m not the one to 
say it, I was thought—”’ 

He looked at Trevelyan, whose hand 
was raised in horror and warning. 

‘*No? Then I won’t,’’ he said after 
a moment with a little laugh. ‘‘ I see 
that doesn’t count.”’ 


‘‘No,’” agreed Trevelyan, ‘‘ it just 
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put,’’ he murmured 
‘They why act?” 

Why indeed, thought Charles Ed- 
ward. 

‘* It’s difficult to explain,”’ 
‘* But I must act. 
gagement at once.’’ 

‘* Are you so poor ?”’ 

‘* Noit’s notthat. There are special 
reasons which I can’t well explain.’’ 


encouragingly. 


he said. 
I must get an en- 
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Miss Scott took refuge in a quibble. 


doesn’t count. Especially as I don’t 
frequent amateur performances. If I’ve 
engagements to offer I like togive them 
to some one I know can act.”’ 

‘* But I suppose people begin some- 
how, sir,’’ protested Charles Edward. 
‘* You won’t give me an engagement 
until I show you I can act, and I can’t 
show you I can act until you give me 
an engagement.”’ 

The dilemma appeared to make Tre- 
velyan cheerful. 

‘* Very well put, my boy, very well 


Charles Edward was conscious of the 
lameness of these explanations, and of 
their unworthiness of his own inven- 
tive genius. He fancied that Trevel- 
yan looked almost suspiciously at him, 
and fora moment he was tempted to 
tell the whole story of his afternoon’s 
foolish boastfulness. But his 
panion went on. 

‘*Tf you're thinking of it as a career, 
don't, that’s my advice. It's always 
my advice. You don’t know,’’—and 
a note of deeper feeling crept into his 


com- 
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voice—‘‘ what a hard, ill-paid, ungrate- 
ful profession it is. You envy me, 
well yes, now that I’m pretty well 
towards the top it’s not so bad. But 
you don’t know what I’ve been through 
and you don’t know the actors who have 
been discouraged, beaten, killed by 
failure.’’ His voice was solemn now, 
and Charles Edward felt somehow that 
he had had no right to arouse such 
memories in the interests of a joke. 
‘*T’ve known them,’’ continued Trevel- 
yan. ‘‘ They were friends of mine in the 
old days, and better actors than I shall 
ever be.’’ 

For a moment he seemed in a kind 
of reverie and then started afresh, 
briskly enough. 

‘It’s no good, my boy, leave it alone. 
There’s my advice,’’ then with a 
humorous air of resigned comprehen- 
sion, ‘‘ but you won’t take it, I sup- 
pose.’’ 

Charles Edward’s spirits rose and he 
made a characteristic reply. 

‘Well if I can’t take the advice, 
there’s the other thing I wanted.”’ 

‘* Kh ?”” 


‘““The engagement in your com- 
pany.”’ 
‘“Oh!’’ said Trevelyan with a 


chuckle and then suddenly his manner 
became more formal. ‘‘ At present 
there is no vacancy in my company. 
What you ask me to dois to give notice 
to one of the young men already with 
me. Some of them are very good 
actors; some of them, between you and 
me, very bad ones. Now you might 
be better than any of them, or you 
might be the worst of the lot. To be 
quite frank with you, along experience 
teaches me that the latter is what you’d 
most probably be. I’msorry, but there 
itis. I can’t engage you because I’ve no 
means of knowing you’re a good actor.”’ 

‘*And I’ve no means of proving 
it.” 

‘No. You see my point ?’’ 

Now that his young companion did 
see the point Trevelyan had the air of 
feeling that the conversation had been 
brought to a singularly neat and defi- 
nite end. There was a pause, which 
Charles Edward gloomily thought was 
only the beginning of twenty minutes 
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of anti-climax; and then chance sent an 
interruption. 

The door from the platform opened 
and a man dressed in sailor's costume 
appeared carrying a bundle and accom- 
panied by a woman. He went to the 
side of the room, put down the bundle, 
and, either unabashed by the presence 
of others, or unaware of it proceeded 
with a conversation already begun. 
The voice, manner, and appearance of 
the pair rendered superfluous the infor- 
mation which their talk afforded, that 
the danger there had been of missing 
the Dover train had been caused by de- 
lays in the last public house. 

‘* Tf I ’adn’t give you the push,’ re- 
marked the wife in a superior manner, 
‘* you'd a missed your ship altogether, 
let alone the train.’’ 

The superiority grated. 

‘* You're in a bloomin’ ’urry to get 
me on to my ship.’’ 

‘No, I ain’t, Ed,’’ she protested, 


her voice suddenly softened. ‘‘ I’m 
fair sorry to see you go. I am 
straight.’’ 

‘* Garn,’’ was the retort. ‘‘ Don’t 


come it over me with your ‘ fair sorry.’ 
I didn’t ought to go away at all. 
Ought to stay at ‘ome and keep an eye 
on you and your bloomin’ lodger.’’ 

‘* Oh, for the Lord’s sake, Ed,’’ the 
woman said drearily, ‘‘ you ain’t ever 
goin’ to begin that again !’’ 

‘**T ain’t rightly touched on the mat- 
ter at all,’’ growled her husband. 

‘*T dunno what you call ‘touched on 
it’,’’ she retorted bitterly. ‘‘You give 
me a black eye.’’ 

‘* Well, you’ve got another I might 
‘ave blacked, ’ain’t you, same as I did 
the first ?”’ 

The possible victim of this second 
assault was reduced to tears, through 
which she protested that the stories a 
certain Mrs. Mason had told Ed about 
his own wedded wife and a certain Cap- 
tain Jackson ‘‘ was a pack o’ dirty lies’’ 
—then her spirits rose a little. 

‘*T've always took in lodgers, ain’t 
a7: 

‘* Yes, but this bloke was all right, 
’e was, with ’is snacks of fish and ’is 
egg to ’s tea and what not. And what 
about the presents ’e give you ?”’ 
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‘*°K only give me a photo frame,’ 
she protested. 

‘‘Ah!’’ said her husband with a 
mixed air of slyness and virtuous indig- 
nation. ‘‘ Were it made of plush or 
were it not ?” 

A deprecatory movement on her part 
confessed the incriminating richness of 
the gift and her accuser continued :— 

‘‘Ah, there youare! And, of course, 
when ’e twigged I was comin’ ’ome ’e 
slung ’is bloomin’ ’ook.’’ 

From this point definite facts became 
for a time less prominent in the discus- 
sion and strong feeling and vituperation 
moreso. Yet it appeared that the chief 
grievance against Captain Jackson was 
his departure owing two pounds for 
rent. In vain did his landlady protest 
that the gentleman ‘‘ just ’offed it and 
ain’t come back.’’ Her husband sus- 
pected her of some complicity and as- 
serted that she had ‘‘ took a fat lot o’ 
trouble’’ he should never see ‘‘ what 
sort of face 'e ’ad on ’im.’’ 

‘* Where’s ’is bloomin’ money ?’’ he 
continued to demand, and ‘‘ what doI 
bloomin’ well make a ’ome for ?”’ 

An outsider might have supposed 
that one of the reasons was that he 
might beat his wife in it, for this seemed 
to suggest itself to the sailor with in- 
creasing force as the only possible relief 
to his present feelings. And the wait- 
ing-room seemed on the whole to be as 
good a place as the home. The woman’s 
shrill and hysterical defiance began to 
betray her real terror and the scene, 
which, though sordid, had at first had 
its humorous side for the two specta- 
tors, now inspired in them feelings 
of revolt. Trevelyan and his compan- 
ion turned to each other as if by a com- 
mon instinct and read the same thought 
in each other’s eyes. 

‘‘ We can’t stand this-—-we can’t let 
this go on,’’ said Trevelyan half rising 
out of his seat. The other put a re- 
straining hand upon the older man’s 
arm and said quietly :— 

‘* Let me, sir. It’s my place.’ 

The sailor had not as yet laid 
hands on his wife. She stood nervous- 
ly putting her hands up to her hair. 
As he lurched heavily towards her she 
suddenly gave a piercing scream, and 
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even before he touched her cried :— 

‘* Oh, ’e’s killing me!’’ 

The drunken man paused a moment. 

‘* Ves, I will,” he said, ‘‘ and who’s 
a-going to stop me ?”’ 

From the farther corner of the room 
Mr. Trevelyan’s companion stepped 
briskly forward. 

‘*T am,’’ he said. 

The sailor faced the newcomer. 

‘*Oh, you are, are you ?’’ he growled, 
‘* and who the ’ell are you ?”’ 

‘*T,’’ said the young man, ‘‘ am Cap- 
tain Jackson.”’ 

Trevelyan, who is a connoisseur in 
such matters, admits the genuine dra- 
matic quality of the moment. It fetched 
him well out of his corner. The wife- 
beater paused, dazed, muttering ‘‘ Gor- 
blimy ’’ under his breath. The woman 
seemed to grow pale, and stared with 
big wondering eyes at Charles Edward. 
Her husband recovered himself and 
made a vague movement towards the 
interferer. Then his wife spoke hur- 
riedly. 

‘That ain’t ’im Ed, that ain’t Cap- 
tain Jackson.’’ She put her hand on 
her husband’s arm. ‘‘I dunno’ who 
’e is. Come away dearie.’’ 

‘‘’Thanks very much,’’ said Charles 
Edward, ‘‘ but I’m not afraid of him. 
I don’t want you to try to deceive him 
as to who I am.”’ 

He turned to the sailor with an air of 
appealing to masculine comprehension. 
‘* Don’t mind her.’’ 

The reply was not exactly in response 
to this. 

‘*You pay me the money you owe 
me.’’ 

Charles Edward’s hand went confi- 
dently to his pockets. He was in the 
habit of always carrying plenty of 
money, in spite of the fact that it tends 
to spoil the fit of one’s trousers. But 
to-night he had changed in a hurry 
after dinner—his face fell for a moment 
as Trevelyan observed him, and his 
hand stole tentatively into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

‘“ Two pounds, wasn’t it??? he mur- 
mured meditatively as he seemed to be 
trying to make out the total of the sum 
in the palm of his hand. 

‘‘TIt were a matter of two pounds 
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ten,’’ growled the sailor, and muttered 
‘* shut it ’’ to his wife who had made a 
movement as if to speak. 

Charles Edward seemed for a moment 
to deliberate whether it were worth 
while protesting, and then turned to 
Trevelyan. 

‘““Two pounds ten he says now. 
Could you let me have a sovereign ? 
I've just barely two pounds and it 
would take every penny.”’ 

‘‘T—I don’t understand,’’ said Tre- 
velyan. ‘‘Are you actually going to 
give him the money ?”’ 

‘‘ A captain in His Majesty’s army 
must pay his debts,’’ was the reply 
given in rather grandiloquent tones. 

‘*T do not,’’ said the older man dryly, 
‘* make it a rule to lend money to total 
strangers. But, here it is.” 

Charles Edward took the money and 
handed it to the sailor, unconscious 
that Mr. Trevelyan was regarding them 
both with an enigmatic, if not suspi- 
cious look. Then, having thus secured 
for himself a freer hand he proceeded to 
give assurance of the injustice of any 
suspicions against a Chatham landlady. 
This to tell the truth seemed only to 
bore the sailor, until he bethought him- 
self afresh that he might avenge his 
honor in a fight. In spite of his wife’s 
entreaties he got his coat off. 

‘‘Don’t attempt anything foolish,” 
said Charles Edward, looking rather 
young and slight in comparison. 

‘* What are you going to do to stop 
me?’’ 

‘‘T am going to thrash you well first 
and then call in the policeman from 
outside the station and give you in 
charge.’’ 

The pacifying effect of this speech 
was astonishing. 

‘* Call in the police, will you ?’’ re- 
marked the sailor. Then turning to Tre- 
velyan. ‘‘Iain’t got nothing against 
you. If the coppers wants you as bad 
as they wants this ’ere friend of yours 
the Captain you'd better ’ook out.’’ 

There is no dignity in modern life 
equal to that of the actor-manager. 
Trevelyan paused in horror at such a 
mode of address. 

‘‘What do you mean?” he asked 
severely. 
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** Mean ?”’ said the sailor. ‘‘’E knows 
what I mean,’’ with a twist of his thumb 
towards Charles Edward. 

‘* What has Captain Jackson done ?”’ 
pursued Trevelyan. 

‘*Done? Done everybody! Give 
checks when ’e ’adn’t got no money. 
Got goods on credit because of his be- 
ing a bloomin’ gentleman, then put ’em 
up the spout. Never paid for nothing. 
Oh, ’e’s well known, ’e is, though’e 
ain’t always Jackson, nor yet a Cap- 
tain, but whatever ’e is, ’e’s always do- 
ingsomebody. What name’s ’e travel- 
in’ under now ?”’ 

‘*How about all this, Mr 
Austin ?’’ inquired Trevelyan. 

‘* Austin ?” guffawed the sailor. 

Charles Edward frowned a little. His 
idea would have been that Trevelyan 
should have pretended to know him 
merely as Captain Jackson. It really 
became very complicated if he treated 
him as Jackson pretending to be Austin 
—still doubtless dramatic experience 
made this easy for Trevelyan. An ama- 
teur finds improvising his lines a trifle 
difficult. 

‘* Austin was—well, that was my 
idea of a stage name I would take in- 
stead of Jackson. I should really like 
to go on the stage—and I am clever at 
acting.” 

‘Too clever, I should say Captain 
Jackson.’’ 

‘‘Thank you sir, I shall remember 
that you said that.”’ 

This polite conversation bored the 
sailor. He started for the door. 

‘*T got my eye on you,’’ he said. 

‘*T will see that the man doesn’t 
escape,’’ came from Trevelyan, in his 
most dignified manner. 

‘You'd just better,’’ was the sailor’s 
comment. 

As chance would have it the station 
policeman almost at that moment came 
along the platform. Ina moment 1e 
sailor had explained. Captain Jackson 
was wanted, that was evident. The in- 
formant beamed. But fate is sometimes 
unkind, and as if to spoil his enjoy- 
ment of the very best of the evening, 
the train for Dover pulled into the sta- 
tion at that moment. Reluctant and 
blasphemous he was led away by his 
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wife, who cast one final, 
look upon Charles Edward. 
This young gentleman threw himself 
into a chair. 
‘‘“This is great!’’ he said, with a 


wondering 


laugh. ‘‘ Really I call this the best 
ever—’’ 

‘“Do you?’ responded Trevel- 
yan. 


There were signs of ne on the 
part of the policeman. 

‘‘In a moment, constable, in a mo- 
ment we'll explain the joke,’’ said 
Charles Edward jauntily. Then turn- 
ing to Trevelyan, ‘‘ Of course, just for 
this once I had a better part than you. 
But you played splendidly, the way—”’ 

‘‘Look here,’ began the police- 
man. 

‘* Sorry you’re impatient, constable, 
Sor I’m going to do you a great honor. 
This,’’ with a wave of the hand, ‘is 
Mr. Henry Trevelyan. You've heard 
of him. He is England’s greatest 
comedy actor !”’ 

The result was perhaps a little disap- 
pointing. 

‘* Ves, I’ve heard of him,’’ 
policeman. ‘‘ But I ain’t never seen 
him. I don’t know who this gentle- 
man is. |Looks to me like another of 
your games.’’ 

The great actor rose somewhat un- 
easily. 

‘* But Iam Henry Trevelyan.” 

‘*So you say. If you are what are 
you doing here with Captain Jackson? 
Birds of a feather I say.’’ 

‘* This is intolerable stupidity,’’ cried 
Charles Edward. ‘‘ He is Henry Trevel- 
yan, don’t you see ?’’ 

Trevelyan turned upon the young 
man a face dark with anger. 

‘* Don’t let me depend on your word, 
sir, to establish my identity. I could 
explain everything ina moment to any- 
one of intelligence.’’ 

‘* You come along and explain it at 
the station,’’ interrupted the policeman 
a little viciously. ‘‘ They are intelli- 
gent there if I ain’t.’’ 

‘*T shall certainly not come,’’ said 
Trevelyan decisively and with dignity. 

‘* Prove who you are then,’’ said the 
policeman sullenly. 

‘* Certainly, certainly,’’ said the great 


said the 
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actor, a trace of nervousness show- 
ing in his manner as he hastily hunted 
through his waistcoat pockets. He 
was genuinely irritated when he spoke 
again. ‘‘ Confound it, I haven’t a card 
with me.’’ 

‘*T should think not,”’ 
the policeman sarcastically. 

Trevelyan turned to his young com- 
panion. 

‘‘T have to thank you for this, sir. 
I shall not forget it.’’ 

The policeman put his hand on Tre- 
velyan’s shoulder. ‘‘ Come along,’’ he 
said. 

It was an appalling moment, and it 
is a pleasure for the historian of Charles 
Edward to record that in a day which 
was not one of uninterrupted triumph 
he had at this critical moment an inspi- 
ration. The managerial shoulder quiv- 
ered under the insult laid upon it when 
‘*Stop,’’ cried out Charles Edward, 
while he wildly hauled a magazine out 
of his pockets and feverishly began run- 
ning through its pages. 

‘‘Here,’”’ he said at last, thrusting 
an open page into the policeman’s very 
face. ‘‘ You can read, I suppose, and 
tell a portrait when youseeone. Look 
at this—‘ Mr. Henry Trevelyan.’ Now 
look there,’ pointing to Trevelyan. 
‘* You can see who it is, can’t you ?’’ 

‘* Let him take his hat off so as I can 
tell,’’ said the officer. 


commented 


‘* Nonsense,”’ spluttered Trevelyan. 

‘‘ Take your hat off,’’ came the sharp 
command. Meekly the great actor 
obeyed. 

‘* Now,”’ put in Charles Edward tri- 
umphantly. 

‘*Yes,’’ admitted the policeman. 
‘‘Tt’s him or his twin. Proud to meet 
you, sir. But,’’ and he turned as if 


anxious to vent his anger upon some- 


body, ‘‘ what does it matter to you if it 
is him ?”’ 
‘‘Don’t be impertinent,’ replied 


Charles Edward. ‘‘ It matters that he 
can explain that I’m not Captain Jack- 
son; that I only pretended to be fora 


joke, to show that I can act.”’ 

‘* What about this, Mr. Trevelyan, 
can you go guarantee that this ain’t 
Captain Jackson ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ rapped out Trevelyan, ‘‘I 
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certainly cannot. I know nothing 
whatever about him.’’ 

Charles Edward’s face had at first 
been blank with amazement, then he 
recovered his assurance. 

‘* Don’t keep it up, Mr. Trevelyan. 
We don’t need to, now they’ve gone, 
and I hear that English prisons are far 
from comfortable, even for a night.’’ 

‘“You should doubtless know,”’ re- 
plied Trevelyan dryly. 

‘* Surely you can’t possibly think—’’ 

‘* How can I know anything? You 
seemed as natural to me as Captain 
Jackson as you were as Mr. Austin, 
and if you wanted to get out of the way 
to become a member of my company— 
the American tour would be—”’ 

‘“You thought me good, then, as 
Jackson ?”’ 

The London train was called by a 
porter with a raucous voice. 

‘‘T’ve no time to discuss that, or 
your interpretation of Austin either,’’ 
said Trevelyan. ‘‘ And you’ve given 
me a very unpleasant half hour.’’ 

Upon this Charles Edward made a 
speech compact of frankness, of the 


kind which so often astonished people. 

‘It was allabet. I’m really Austin. 
And I’m awfully disappointed not to 
get the engagement. If I'd got it I 
was to be allowed to propose to a girl 
to-morrow. Now I shall probably end 
by marrying the gaoler’s daughter.’’ 

There was no time to lose if Trevel- 
yan was to catch his train. 

‘* Of course,’’ he said, and turned to 
go, when suddenly he stopped. ‘‘If 
you are Austin perhaps you cou/d learn 
to act. Rehearsal Tuesday, 11, Re- 
gent’s Theater. If you are not in gaol 
you might turn up. And as to that 
girl, why don’t you wire ?’’ This ulti- 
mately is what Charles Edward did. 
As the morrow was Sunday there were 
delays of a tiresome kind over identifi- 
cation and release. So he telegraphed : 
‘* Got engagement, so am now looking 
for another. Hope to be at dinner to- 
night for your answer.’ 

At dinner Miss Scott took refuge in 
aquibble. She had said he might pro- 
pose, but she had not guaranteed an 
answer. She isstill unmarried, so per- 
haps we must forgive her. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE FIFTH STREET CHURCH 


How Perkins Boomed a Town 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


With Drawings by F. R. GRUGER 


not see Perkins for nearly a 

year. He was spending his 
money somewhere, but I knew he would 
turn up when it was gone, and one day 
he entered my office, hard up but en- 
thusiastic. 

‘* Ah,” I said, as soon as I saw the 
glow in his eyes, ‘‘ you have another 
good thing? Am I in it?” 

‘‘In it?” he cried. ‘‘Of course, 
you're in it. Does Perkins of Portland 
ever forget his friend? Never! Sooner 
will the public forget that ‘ Pratt’s Hats 


Ai set that Glaubus affair I did 


Air the Hair,’ as made immortal by 
Perkins the Great! Sooner will the 
world forget that ‘ Dill’s Pills Cure All 
Ills,’ as taught by Perkins !’’ 

‘‘Ts ita very good thing, this time?’’ 
I asked. 


‘*Good thing?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Say! 
Is the soul a good thing? Is a man’s 
right hand a good thing? You know 


it! Well, then, Perkins has fathomed 
the soul of the great U.S. A. He has 
studied the American man. He has 
watched the American woman. He has 
discovered the mighty lever that heaves 
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‘What the great American person wants 1s cheese.” 


this glorious nation onward in its tri- 
umphant course.’’ 

‘‘I know,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are going 
to start a correspondence school of some 
sort.’’ 

Perkins sniffed contemptuously. 

‘Wait!’ he cried, imperiously. 
‘* See the old world crumbling to de- 
cay! See the U.S.A. flying to the 
front in a gold painted horseless band 
wagon! Why? Why does America 
triumph ? What is the cause and sym- 
bol of her success? What is mightier 
than the sword, than the pen, than the 
Gatling gun? What is it that is in every 
hand in America; that opens the good 
things of the world for rich and poor; 
for young and old, for one and all ?”’ 

‘* The ballot box ?’’ I ventured. 

Perkins took something from his 
trousers’ pocket and waved it in the 
air. I saw it glitter in the sunlight be- 
fore he threw it on my desk. I picked 
it up and examined it. Then I looked 
at Perkins. 

‘* Perkins,’’ I said, ‘‘ this is a can- 
opener.’’ 

He stood with folded arms and nod- 
ded his head slowly. 

‘‘Can-open >r, yes!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Wealth 


opener; progress-opener.’’ He put one 
hand behind his ear and glanced at the 
ceiling. ‘‘ Listen !’’ he said. ‘‘ What 
do you hear? From Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oregon; from the palms of 
Florida to the pines of Alaska—cans ! 
Tin cans! Tin cans being opened !’’ 

He looked down at me and smiled. 

‘*The backyards of Massachusetts 
are full of old tin cans,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘The garbage wagons of New York 
are crowned with old tin cans; theplains 
of Texas are dotted with old tin cans. 
The towns and cities of America are 
full of stores, and the stores are full of 
cans. The tin can rules America! 
Take away the tin can and America 
sinks to the level of Europe! Why has 
not Europe sunk clear out of sight? 
Because America sends canned stuff to 
their hungry hordes !”’ 

He leaned forward and, taking the 
can-opener from my hand, stood it up- 
right against my inkstand. Then he 
stood back and waved his hand at it. 

‘* Behold !’’ he cried. ‘‘ The emblem 
of American genius !’’ 

‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ what are you go- 
ing to sell, cans or can-openers ?”’ 

He leaned over me and whispered :— 
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‘* Neither, my boy. 
give can-openers away, 

“ They ought to go well at that 
price,’ I suggested. 

‘*QOne nickel-plated Perkins Can- 
opener free with every can of our goods. 
At all grocers,’”’ said Perkins, ignoring 
my remark. 

‘* Well, then,’’ I said, for I caught 
his idea, ‘‘ what are we going to put in 
the cans ?”’ 

‘* What do people put in cans now?’’ 
asked Perkins. 

I thought for a moment. 

*“Oh!” I said, ‘‘tomatoes, and 
peaches, and corn, sardines, andsalmon, 
and—”’ 

‘* Yes !’’ Perkins broke in, ‘‘and cod- 
fish, and cod-liver oil, and kerosene oil, 
and cotton-seed oil, and axle grease and 
pie! Everything! But what don’t 
they put in cans ?”’ 

I couldn’t think of athing. I toid 
Perkinsso. He smiled and madea large 
circle in the air with his right forefinger. 

‘* Cheese !’’ he said. ‘‘ Did you ever 
see a canned cheese ?”’ 

I tried to remember that I had, but I 
couldn’t. I remembered potted cheese, 
in nice little stone pots, and in pretty 
little glass pots. 


We are going to 
free gratis !"’ 
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Perkins sneered. 

** Yes ?”’ he said; 
open it ?’’ 

‘* The lids unscrewed,’’ I said. 

Perkins waved away the little stone 
pots and the little glass pots. 

‘*No good!’’ hecried. ‘‘ They don’t 
appeal to the great American person. 
I see,’’ he said, screwing up one eye— 
‘I see the great American person. It 
has a nickel-plated, patent Perkins Can- 
opener in its hand. It goes into its 
grocer’s shop. It asks for cheese. 
The grocer shows it plain cheese by the 
slice. No, sir! He shows it potted 
cheese. No, sir! What the great 
American person wants is cheese that 
has to be opened with a can-opener. 
Good cheese, in patent, germ-proof, air- 
tight, water-tight, skipper-tight cans, 
with a label in eight colors. Full cream, 
full weight, fullcans; picture of a nice, 
clean cow and red-cheeked dairy-maid 
in short skirts on front of the label and 
eight recipes for welsh rabbits on the 
back.’’ 

He paused to let this soak into me, 
and then continued :— 

‘* Individual cheese! Why 
cheese the size of a dishpan? 
cause grandpa did? Why 
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them small? Perkins’ Reliable Full 
Cream Cheese, just the right size for 
family use, twenty-five cents a can, with 
a nickel-plated Perkins Can-opener free 
with each can. At all grocers?” 

That was the beginning of the Fifth 
Street Church, as you shall see. 

We bought a tract of land well out- 
side of Chicago, and to make it sound 
well on our labels we named it Clover- 
dale. This was Perkins’ idea. He 
wanted a name that would harmonize 
with the clean cow and the rosy milk- 
maid on our label. 

We owned our own cows, and built 
our own dairy and cheese factory and 
made first-class cheese. As each cheese 
was just the right size to fit in a can, 
and as the rind would protect the cheese 
anyway, it was not important to have 
very durable cans, so we used a can that 
was all cardboard, except the top and 
bottom. Perkins insisted on having 
the top and bottom of tin, so that the 
purchaser could have something to open 
with a ean-opener, and he was right. 
It appealed to the public. 

The Perkins cheese made a hit, or at 
least the Perkins advertising matter did. 
We boomed it by all the legitimate 
means, in magazines, newspapers and 
street cars and on billboards and kites, 
and we got out a very small individual 
can for restaurant and hotel use. It 
got to be the fashion to have the waiter 
bring in a can of Perkins’ cheese and 
show the diner that it had not been 
tampered with, and then open it in the 
diner’s sight. 

We ran our sales up to six hundred 
thousand cases the first year, and 
equalled that in the first quarter of the 
next year, and then the cheese trust 
came along and bought us out for a 
cool eight hundred thousand, and all 
they wanted was the good will and trade- 
mark. They had a factory in Wiscon- 
sin that could make the cheese more 
economically. So we were left with 
the Cloverdale land on our hands and 
Perkins decided to make a suburb of it. 

Perkins’ idea was to make Cloverdale 
a refined and aristocratic suburb; some- 
thing high-toned and exclusive, with 
Queen Anne villas and no fences; and 
he was particularly strong on having 


an ennobling religious atmosphere 
about it. He said an _ ennobling 
religious atmosphere was the best 
kind of a card to draw to— that 
the worse a man was, the more anxious 
he was to get his wife and children set- 
tled in the neighborhood of an ennob- 
ling religious atmosphere. 

So we had a map of Cloverdale drawn, 
with wide streets running one way and 
wide avenues crossing the streets at 
right angles, and our old cheese factory 
in a big square in the center of the town. 
It was a beautiful map, but Perkins 
said it lacked the ennobling religious 
atmosphere, so the first thing he did 
was to mark in a few churches. He 
began at the lower left-hand corner and 
marked in a church at the corner of 
First Street and First Avenue, and put 
another at the corner of Second Street 
and Second Avenue, and so on right 
up the map. This made a beautiful 
diagonal row of churches from the up- 
per right hand corner to the lower left 
hand corner of the map, and did not 
miss a street. Perkins pointed out the 
advertising value of the arrangement— 
‘* Cloverdale, the Ideal Home Site. A 
Church on Every Street. Ennobling 
Religious Atmosphere. Lots on Easy 
Payments.’’ 

The old cheese factory was to be the 
Cloverdale club house, and we set to 
work at once to remodel it. We had 
the stalls knocked out of the cow shed 
and made it into a bowling alley, and 
added a few cupolas and verandas to 
the factory, and had the latest styles of 
wall-paper put on the walls, and in a 
few days we had a first-class club 
house. 

But we did not stop there. Perkins 
was bound that Cloverdale should be 
first-class in every respect, and it wasa 
pleasure to see him marking in public 
institutions. Every few minutes he 
would think of a new one and jot it 
down on the map, and every time he 
jotted down an opera house, or a school 
house, or a public library, he would 
raise the price of the lots, until we had 
the place so exclusive I began to fear I 
couldn’t afford to live there. Then he 
put in a street car line and a water and 
gas system, and quit, for he had the 
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map so full of things that he could not 
put in another one without making it 
look mussy. 

One thing Perkins insisted on was 
that there should be no factories. He 
said it would be a little paradise right 
in Cook County. He liked the phrase 
‘* Paradise Within Twenty Minutes of 
the Chicago Post Office’’ so well that 
he raised the price of the lots another 
ten dollars all around. 

Then we began to advertise. We did 
not wait to build the churches nor the 
school house nor any of the public in- 
stitutions. We did not even wait to 
have the streets surveyed. What was 
the use of having twenty or thirty 
streets and avenues paved when the 
only inhabitants were Perkins and I 
and the old lady who took care of the 
club house? Why should we rush 
ourselves to death to build a_ school 
house when the only person in Clover- 
dale with children was the said old lady? 
And she had only one child, and he was 
forty-eight years old and in the Philip- 
pines. 

We began to push Cloverdale hard. 
There wasn’t an advertising scheme 
that Perkins did not know, and he used 
them ali. People would open their 
morning mail and a circular would tell 
them that Cloverdale had an ennobling 
religious atmosphere. Their morning 
paper thrust a view of the Cloverdale 
club-house on them. As they rode 
downtown in the street cars they read 
that Cloverdale was refined and exclu- 
sive. ‘The billboards announced that 
Cloverdale lots were sold on the easy 
payment plan. The magazines asked 
them why they paid rent when Clover- 
dale land was to be had for little more 
than the asking. Round trip tickets 
from Chicago to Cloverdale were fur- 
nished any one who wanted to look at 
the lots. Occasionally we had a free, 
open-air, vaudeville entertainment. 

Our advertising campaign made a big 
hit. There were a few visitors who 
kicked because we did not serve beer 
with the free lunches we gave, but Per- 
kins was unyielding on that point. 
Cloverdale was to be a temperance town 
and he held that it would be inconsist- 
ent to give free beer. But the trump 
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card was our guarantee that tue lost 
would advance twenty per cent. within 
twelve months. We could do that well 
enough, for we made the price our- 
selves, but it made a fine impression, 
and the lots began to sell like hot 
cakes. 

There were ten streets in Cloverdale 
(on paper) and ten avenues (also on 
paper), and Perkins used to walk up 
and down them (not on the paper, but 
between the stakes that showed their 
future location) and admire the town of 
of Cloverdalesas it was to be. He 
would stand in front of the plot of 
weeds that was the site of the opera 
house and get all enrapt and enthusias- 
tic just thinking how fine that opera 
house would be some day, and then he 


* would imagine he was on our street-car 


line going down to the library. But 
the thing Perkins liked best was to 
go to church. Whenever he passed 
one of the corner lots that we had set 
aside for a church he would take off his 
hat and look sober, as a man ought 
when he has suddenly run into an en- 
nobling religious atmosphere. 

One day a man came out from Chi- 
cago and, after looking over our ground, 
told us he wanted to take ten lots, but 
none suited him but the ten facing on 
First Avenue at the corner of First 
Street. Perkins tried to argue him into 
taking some other lots, but he wouldn't. 
Perkins and I talked it over, and as the 
man wanted to build ten houses, we 
decided to sell him the lots. We 
thought a town ought to have a few 
houses, and so far Cloverdale had noth- 
ing but the club-house. As we had 
previously sold all the other lots on 
First Street, we had no place on that 
street to put the First Street Church, so 
Perkins rubbed it off the map and 
marked it at the corner of First Avenne 
and Fifth Street. 

The next day a man came down who 
wanted a site for a grocery. We were 
glad to see him, for every-first class 
town ought to have a grocery, but Per- 
kins balked when he insisted on having 
the lot at the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Sixth Street that we had set aside 
for the First Methodist Church. Per- 
kins said he would never feel 
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quite himself again if he had to 
think that he had been taking off 
his hat to a grocery every time he 
passed that lot. It would lower his 
self-respect. I was afraid we were go- 
ing to lose the grocer to save Perkins’ 
self-respect. Then we saw we could 
move the church to the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Fifth Street. 

When we once got those churches on 
the move there seemed to be no stop- 
ping. We doubled the price, but still 
people wanted those lots, and in the end 
they got them, and as soon as we sold 
out a church lot we moved the church 
up to Fifth Street, and in a bit Perkins 
gotenthusiastic over the idea and moved 
the rest of the churches there on his own 
accord. He said it would be a great 
‘‘ad’’—a street of churches; and it would 
concentrate the ennobling religious at- 
mosphere and make it more powerful. 

All this time the lots continued to 
sell beyond our expectations, and by 
the end of the year we had advanced 
the price of lots one hundred per cent. 
and were considering another advance. 
We did not think it fair to the 
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sweltering Chicago public to ad- 
vance the price without giving it 
a chance to get the advantage of 
our fresh air and pure water at the 
old price, so we told them of the con- 
templated rise. We let them know it 
by means of billboards and newspapers 
and circular letters and magazines, and 
a great many people gladly availed 
themselves of our thoughtfulness and 
our guarantee that we would advance 
the price twenty per cent. on the first 
day of June. 

So many, in fact, bought lots before 
the advance that we had none left to 
advance. Perkins came to me one 
morning, with tears in his eyes, and 
explained that we had made a promise 
and could not keep it. We had agreed 
to advance the lots twenty per cent. 
and we had nothing to advance. 

‘* Well, Perky,’’ I said, ‘‘ itis no use 
crying. What is done is done. Are 
you sure there are no lots left ?’’ 

‘* William,’’ he said seriously, ‘‘ we 
think a great deal of these churches, 
don’t we? 

** Yes |” 


I exclaimed. ‘‘ We do! 
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Here was one church that had never quarreled with its pastor. 
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We think an ennobling religious atmos- 
phere—’’ 

But he cut me short. 

‘* William,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know 
what we are doing? We talk about 
our ennobling religious atmosphere, but 
we are standing in the path of progress. 
A mighty wave of reform is sweeping 
through Christendom. The new relig- 
ious atmosphere is wiping out the old 
religious atmosphere. I can feel it. 
Brotherly love is knocking out the 
sects. Shall Cloverdale cling to the 
old, or shall it stand as the leader in 
the movement for a reunited church ?”’ 

I clasped Perkins’ hand. 

‘*A tabernacle!’’ I cried. 

‘*Right!’’ exclaimed Perkins. ‘‘Why 
ten conflicting churches? Why not 
one grand meeting place—all faiths— 
no creeds! Bring the people closer to- 
gether—spread an ennobling religious 
atmosphere that is worth talking about!”’ 

‘* Perkins,’’ I said, ‘‘ what you have 
done for religion will not be forgotten.’’ 

He waved my praise away airily. 
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‘*T have buyers,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the 
nine church lots ai the advanced price.”’ 

Considering that the land practically 
cost us nothing, we made one hundred 
and six thousand dollars on the Clover- 
dale deal. Perkins and I were out 
that way lately and there is still noth- 
ing on the land but the club-house, 
which needs paint and new glass in the 
windows. When we reached the Fifth 
Street Church we paused and Perkins 
took off his hat. It was a noble in- 
stinct, for here was one church that 
never quarreled with its pastor, to 
which ail creeds were welcome, and 
that had no mortgage. 

‘* Some of these days,’’ said Perkins, 
‘we will build the tabernacle. We will 
come out and carry on our great work of 
uniting the sects. We will build a city 
here, surrounded by an ennobling re- 
ligious atmosphere—a refined, exclusive 
city. Thetime is almost ripe. By the 
time these lot holders pay another tax 
assessment they will be sick enough. 
Wecan get the lots for almost nothing. ”’ 
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R. JAMES HARDON was a mild 
M looking young man, with light 
sandy hair carefully parted 
down the center of his head. That he 
looked milder and younger than he 
really was, may or may not have been 
his fault—it certainly was not his mis- 
fortune. 

He had arrived two days previously 
at the little town of Coleman, to recup- 
erate after a fatiguing winter season. 

Quite what his occupation was, very 
few people knew. He occasionally 
backed horses—to lose; knew a few 
ecard tricks with which he amused 
strangers; and a good many more 
which he neither showed to them nor 
amused them with. He was a fairly 
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good pigeon shot; and an exceptionally 
clever billiard player. 

Coleman had been recommended to 
him by his bosom friend, Samuel Dug- 
ger, who was a native of the place. 
Although Mr. Dugger had informed 
him there were a good many pigeons 
there, he had not brought his gun. 

On this particular afternoon he was 
gazing mildly at the ‘‘ Freemason’s 
Hotel ’’ debating whether he should en- 
ter or not. Aftera few minutes cogi- 
tation he sauntered in, and made for 
the billiard room. 

Calling for a scotch and soda, he lit 
a cigarette, and stood watching a pale 
faced, lanky individual awkwardly 
knocking tke balls about the table. 
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‘* Do you play ?’’ queried that gentle- 
man, catching Mr. Hardon’s interested 
look. 

‘* You can hardly call it playing,’’ he 
replied hesitatingly. Seeing he made 
a fairly comfortable living with his bil- 
liards, this was perhaps a fact. ‘‘ Be- 
sides I’m awfully out of practice.’’ 

‘* So’m I,’’ confessed the young man; 

‘I was just knocking the balls about 
tosee if I remembered the game.’’ 

‘“Well I don’t mind trying my 
hand,’’ murmured Mr. Hardon. 

‘* Right!’ cried the young man 
briskly. ‘‘ What shall it be? Fifty 
up ?”’ 

‘* Fifty up? Oh, that means we’ve 
got to make fifty points doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the young man chalk- 
ing the tip of his cue industriously; 


‘‘the man who makes fifty first 
wins.”’ 
‘““T see! Which ball do I have? 


I’ve almost forgotten.”’ 

With exemplary patience, the young 
man explained the game to him, very 
well for a tyro. 

After twenty minutes play, when the 
game stood roto 12, the young man care- 
lessly suggested having a little some- 
thing up on it. 

‘* Well I’m not a gambler,’”’ stated 
Mr. Hardon, ‘‘ but I don’t mind half a 
dollar.’’ 

‘*Go ahead then, it’s your play.”’ 

Now whether it was that he was not 
used to the table, or that he took pity 
on the ignorance of his opponent, re- 
mains uncertain, but for the next half 
an hour Mr. Hardon played about as 
badly as he ever had in his life. 

‘‘Playing ping-pong?’’ inquired a 
gentleman who had entered whilst the 
game was in progress, after the two in- 
nocents had sent their balls on the floor 
half a dozen times. 

At the end of an hour’s play, Mr. 
Hardon raced out a winner by 50 to 46; 
and it is doubtful if he would have won 
then had not the pale-faced young 
man sent his last two balls on the 
ground. 

‘‘Let’s have another game,’’ sug- 
gested the loser, paying over his fifty 
cents. 

‘* Don’t forget they close at twelve,’’ 
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offensively remarked the gentleman 
who had been watching the game. 

‘*T don’t mind,’’ answered Mr. Har- 
don, ignoring this individual. ‘‘ Same 
stakes ?”’ 

‘* Let’s have a decent bit up on it this 
time, seeing we’re about level. What 
do you say to ten dollars ?’’ 

‘* Go ahead then,’’ said Mr. Hardon. 

** See here,’’ exclaimed the specta- 
tor who by his greasy appearance 
seemed to be a butcher, addressing Mr. 
Hardon, ‘‘ you’re both pretty bad play- 
ers, but I rather fancy the other chap 
is a bit better than you.’’ 

** You do, do you?’’ answered Mr. 
Hardon blandly. 

‘* Yes! And in spite of your winning 
the last game I’m ready to back him.’’ 

‘* Let me see,’’ reflected Mr. Hardon, 
‘*T won the game on a strange table.” 

‘* Then what’ll you back him for ?’’ 
he asked suddenly. 

‘* Same as the stakes. Ten.’’ 

‘* Done with you,’’ said Mr. Hardon, 
picking up his cue. 

The pale young man and his backer 
exchanged knowing glances. 

‘*Go it,’’? cried the former as his 
opponent bent over the table. 

And Mr. Hardon did ‘‘ goit ”’ to the 
extent of making a beautiful little break 
of twenty-two. 

‘* Well, I’m—”’ exclaimed the young 
man as he looked from Mr. Hardon to 
the nasty position in which the balls 
were placed. 

‘* Here, what do you call this ?’’ 
blustered the greasy gentleman. 

‘* Billiards,’’ said Mr. Hardon mild- 
ly. ‘‘What did you think it was? 
Ping-pong ?”’ 

‘* Shut up, Barker,’ said the young 
man irritably, ‘‘ you put me out.’’ 

Gritting his teeth he surveyed the 
table darkly. The balls were too badly 
placed for him to make more than ten. 

Muttering viciously, he gave place to 
Mr. Hardon and watched that gentle- 
man while he handled the balls as if 
they were alive. 

Playing with rare skill, he put to- 
gether an admirable eighteen. 

‘*T seem to be improving, don’t I ?’’ 
he remarked with a childlike smile. ‘‘ I 
suppose I’m getting used to the table.”’ 
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Temper often makes people do things 
which they afterwards regret, and no 
doubt the young man subsequently re- 
gretted his score of two. 

‘* Never mind,’’ said Mr. Hardon en- 
couragingly, as his opponent marked 
his score, ‘‘ you are improving, too, 
youknow. You haven’t sent your ball 
off the table once this game.”’ 

The landlord entered the room at this 
moment and stood watching the game. 

‘Knows how to play,’’ he observed 
to the butcher as Mr. Hardon made the 
winning stroke. 

‘* Knows a little too much for his 
health,’’ was the irritable reply. 

‘* Knows a little too much for Tom, 
at any rate,’’ said the landlord, glancing 
at the scoring board. 

Mr. Barker made no reply; he was 
thinking deeply. In fact so deeply 
that it required several nudges from 
Mr. Hardon to bring to his mind the 
act that he owed him ten dollars. 

Taking a greasy bill from his pocket 
he handed it over with a scowl. 

‘*T made ¢hat by the sweat of my 
brow, not by cheating,’’ he remarked. 

‘* Ah!’’ said Mr. Hardon surveying 
the bill amusedly, ‘‘ very interesting. 
Now suppose you give me one made by 
the U. S. A.”’ 

Mr. Barker, swallowing with diffi- 
culty something in his throat, took the 
note and exchanged it for another. 

‘* Noware you satisfied ?’’ he growled. 

‘* Quite,’’ said Mr. Hardon blandly. 

For a while he stood talking billiards 
with the landlord, whilst Mr. Barker and 
the lanky young man discussed affairs 
in a savage undertone. 

‘*Say,’’ said the lanky youth sud- 
denly addressing Mr. Hardon, ‘‘ be- 
cause you whacked me, don’t think you 
can play, you know.”’ 

‘Great Scott, no!” 
Hardon scornfully. 

‘* Because,’’ continued the young 
man, controlling himself with an effort, 
‘* we’ve got much better plavers here.’’ 

‘* T don’t doubt it,’’ said Mr. Hardon 
cordially. 

Pushing his agitated companion into 
a chair Mr. Barker came forward. 

‘* What d’ you say to backing your- 
self for five hundred dollars with one 


replied Mr. 
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of our own local men ?”’ he inquired. 

‘* Delighted,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Well, then, I’ll bet you an even five 
hundred that we produce a local man 
the day after to-morrow to smash you.’’ 

‘‘Done! He must be a donafide 
yokel—I beg pardon, I mean local— 
however.”’ 

Being reassured on this point, Mr. 
Hardon left the room with the firm con- 
viction that, as a holiday resort, Cole- 
man wanted some beating. 


At the appointed hour Mr. Hardon 
entered the crowded billiard room of 
the ‘‘ Freemason’s Hotel.’’ There was 
silence as he walked over to the corner 
where his friends, the butcher and the 
lanky young man, were. ‘‘ Two to one 
on the city cuss,’’ cried a voice. 

The jeering laugh which followed 
this remark warned Mr. Hardon that 
some deep game was afoot. 

‘* This isour man,’”’ said the butcher, 
waving his hand towards a gentleman 
sitting near. 

Though in his opponent Mr. Hardon 
saw his bosom friend Mr. Samuel Dug- 
ger, he made no sign of recognition. 

‘*TIs this gentleman a native of the 
place ?’’ he inquired. 

A chorus of triumphant voices quick- 
ly vouched for this. 

As soon as it was seen that Mr. Har- 
don was resolved to play the match out, 
a tired-looking stranger announced it 
as his conviction that he would win. 
Immediately he was surrounded by a 
throng of excited betting men, who ex- 
pressed their disbelief in this statement 
at five to four against. 

While the tired looking stranger— 
waking up slightly—was busy making 
entries in his notebook, Mr. Hardon, 
standing by his opponent’s side, was 
seized with the spirit of prophecy. 

‘‘T win!’’ he muttered apparently 
to himself. 

‘* Halves,’’ sighed Mr. Dugger into 
his half empty glass. 

The ensuing game is remembered by 
the sporting inhabitants of Coleman to 
this day. 

From the firststrokeit was a neck and 
neck race; and when, the score standing 
at ninety-six all, Mr. Dugger in a 
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moment of great excitement missed his 
stroke, even his backers murmured 
nothing but words of sympathy. 

Mr. Hardon, with a white face, 
chalked his cue carefully; as, however, 
with a tricky ball he cannoned and 
went off the white, a muffled groan 
went round the room. 

‘‘My game I think,” hesaid with a 
smile. 

On leaving the hotel, he met Mr. 
Dugger outside. 

‘* Hello,’’ was that gentleman’s greet- 
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ing, ‘‘ thought it was you when they 
wired me.”’ 

‘* What did they offer you ?’’ 

‘* A hundred for a win, twenty for a 
lose. I brought Johnnie down to make 
a book in case it was you.”’ 

‘*’'Three hundred and twenty-four,”’ 
said Johnnie, coming up at that 
moment. 

‘‘Add on your five hundred—”’ cal- 
culated Mr. Dugger. 

‘* And the twenty,” put in Mr. Har- 
don. ‘‘ Not bad, eh ?’’ 





JIMSON OF MANY SERVICES 
The Story of a War Correspondent 


By WILLIAM LEVINGTON COMrORT 


With Drawings by JOHN SLOAN 


"TYHREE a. m. at the Press Club and 
the Star-Post gang is gathered 
together. If old Pete Carhart, 

who owned the paper, and several 
other millions, had heard what was 
passing he would have cut off every 
head present. That day the ‘‘Old Man”’ 
had given his son the pet assignment 
of the year—an assignment that con- 
cerned a little war and a big ditch down 
where the Americas cleave together by 
a thread. 

‘* Nobody would care if Jimson here 
hadn’t have been on the staff!’’ ex- 
claimed the mild McKurdy who was 
doing finance as it had never been done 
before. ‘‘ Who did Cuba, land and sea, 
and made each line of his stuff scream? 
Jimson here! Who did Luzon and 
China as it was done nowhere else? 
Jimson ! Who told about Black Jack’s 
son changing his underwear on the 
march and getting his release up in 
Vigan from some nigger’s Remington 
slug? Who told about the gray-haired 
fatalist going over the Novaliches trail 
one rainy night and falling on a river 
bank next dawn? Gad, what stuff! 
’Member how we read it aloud here 
nights until beer bottles were corded in 


the kitchen like all the wood in the 
world? And ’member Pinar—that 
little brown fiend, Pinar, who fought 
like eight dozen wild-cats and bull- 
pups, with a charred paper—all that 
was left of his cigarette—stickin’ to the 
grin on his face? Jimson wrote that 
story, too, about Pinar who wouldn’t 
take the count, and about the White- 
haired of the Ninth, goin’ down near 
the Tien-tsin Wall! We never did go 
home the night that Chinese story 
came. And Jimson wrote ’em with a 
blur of fever before his eyes! Gad, I’d 
stand for one eternal fever if I could 
write like Jimson here !” 

‘* Honest, McKurdy, I was going to 
buy anyway,’’ Jimson smiled. 

Then quavered the voice of McCord 
who had been city editor for close onto 
two months, which was almost a record: 
‘* And to send that lily-white cub to 
the Honduragua doings right over 
Jimson’s head! Why, I arise to state 
that its not only going against the 
interests of the paper, but it’s rubbing 
dirt into the face of exalted service! 
There are worse news-getters than 





young Carhart, but he can’t write and 
he’s raw as moonshine.’’ 
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‘* He’s no newspaper man and never 
will be,’’ gloomily observed Scissors, 
the child. ‘‘ Any man that will let his 
weekly pay envelopes accumulate in the 
cashier’s draw for two whole months, 
then draw in an absent-minded way 
enough money--oh, an_ inexpressible 
lot of money !—and then turn upas fresh 
as a new spoon next day, why such a 
thing isn’t decent, hasn’t anything to 
do with our uplifting and professional 
career !|’’ 

Jimson blinked his large blue eyes 
and remarked: ‘‘I acknowledge that 
I looked for the Old Man to call me to 
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spot. The man whose line was torrid 
military correspondence would not have 
acknowledged it, but McKurdy was 


_right. The ‘‘Old Man’’ had rubbed 


dirt into the face of exalted service. 

In a far country Jimson met young 
Carhart. Upon the palm-flecked bal- 
cony of the fonda de Santa Theresa, at 
the port of Malventura, where all things 
happen in good time, it came to pass. 
Jimson was leaning far over the railing, 
mouthing a dead cigar and absorbing 
the black and red of bivouac. That 
day General Arragon had driven Fon- 
seca from the port which commanded 
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the cushion when*things began to open 
up garish down Honduragua way, but 
unless my wits have absconded, he 
didn’t. Anyway, I’m going, fellows; 
got a bread-and-butter offer from the 
opposition by ’phone to-night just be- 
fore Thirty—and I took ’em up !’’ 
‘“The Times-Record ?”’ they gasped. 
Jimson nodded. No one thought of 
the clock after that. Some went home 
in the tinted dawning, and others 
sought the third-floor cots, but every 
man of them was secure in Jimson’s 
promise that the father and son of 
wealth would learn to regret. Fathoms 
below Jimson’s smile, there was a sore 


the wires to the north and connected 
with the Pacific cable. To-morrow 
Arragon would storm the capital, Cer- 
vantano, which lay nine miles back in 
the country, and that would be the last. 
General Arragon had ambitions, even 
as a long ago Arragon who chose a 
wrong casket. He was in great haste 
because the earthquake season was at 
hand, and earthquakes do not distin- 
guish. Once possessed of the capital, 
Cervantano, Arragon could command 
the future of the big ditch and an hori- 
zon full of American dollars which the 
eternally foolish and prosperous grin- 
goes were willing to pay for the right 
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of digging the waterway deeper. The 
fact that the ditch would rob the South 
Seas of maritime revenues, save the 
whole world time, dollars and bread- 
stuffs and generally improve the fea- 
tures of all life, did not interest Arra- 
gon. He had to pay soldiers. 

Jimson called it good to be back in 
service again. ‘The day had interested 
him. He was somewhat afraid that the 
stuff he wired back to the 77mes-Record 
had run in old channels, that it would 
appear like a rehash of other services, 
but he was wrong. Jimson had never 
done better work than in the last three 
months of following Arragon. 

‘‘Ah, Jimson! Is that you, Jimson ? 
Come over and sit down.’’ 

The voice jerked him erect. He 
turned and perceived the long, thin, 
bare, upper lip of the Carhart breed. 
He did not need to see the quick, black, 
commercial eyes, nor the high, square, 
impudent forehead. 

‘* Hello, Carhart,’’ he said rising. 

‘* Oh, say,’’ announced the other in 
the thrilling manner of a youth who is 
about to relate a feminine conquest, 
‘*T am onto an exclusive story in Pam- 
tico which I fancy is worth while.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ exclaimed Jimson effu- 
sively. ‘‘ I told’em back in the 77mes- 
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Record that I was up against a veritable 
devil for news.” 

Carhart glanced up quickly. Hesaw 
nothing on Jimson’s face but admiration 
and serious attention. 

‘** By the way,’’ Carhart said indul- 
gently, ‘‘ now that we’re together and 
things are centering around here, per- 
haps we'd better pool our stuff—eh ? 
Help each other out—eh? It'll save 
labor and all that !”’ 

‘* It would be a big thing for me,’’ 
Jimson said in an embarrassed tone. 
‘* I'd try to give value received.’’ 

Again Carhart peered into the eyes 
of the other, but he could see only 
‘* fair, warmer ”’ signals. 

The son of millions rose after a half 
hour saying that he had an engagement 
with General Arragon—‘‘ regular In- 
dian, you know, but next to the facts.’’ 

Jimson went back to his old place, 
hooked onto the railing and smiled at 
all the night abroad. He hadn’t be- 
lieved that the volatile American Nar- 
rows could contain such a good time as 
he had unearthed in young Carhart. 
. . . ‘*Next to the facts,’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘ How often, oh, how often, 
have I heard this child’s father use 
those words! Mighty Hades, isn’t the 





young one cold and mean as acid ?”’ 





Soldiers scurried back like rats, crushing one another. 
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The night sung with insects. The 
air was heavy with jasmine bloom, but 
suffocating as a steaming blanket. Jim- 
son sought his mosquito netting, won- 
dering who would own Cervantano in 
twenty-four hours. 

But Arragon did not move his army 
until the next darkness, and an hour 
before the march Carhart was handed a 
telegram. Jimson happened to be stand- 
ing by and saw the other’s face turn 
yellowish-white. The young man’s 
nostrils seemed to be pinched by inter- 
nal pain. 

They followed Arragon up a weird 
mountain trail through an orchid-laden 
moonlight. Carhart spoke no word. 
He jotted down data in the saddle and 
tore up the greater part, like one whose 
confidence is shaken. Occasionally 
Jimson saw Carhart’s face. The ex- 
pression there was of a man beaten, 
yet rebellious. And once Jimson caught 
a direct glance from the other’s black 
eyes. Few white men could look a 
hate like that. Jimson had seen old 
Peter Carhart look so upon a freshly 
discharged reporter who had developed 
a line of treachery forcash. Jimson lost 
all good humor. 

An hour after midnight Arragon gave 
a hushed order to descend into the 
gorge of the Rio Santurce. It was here 
that a second Arragon chose the wrong 
casket. Slowly, silently the command 
crept forward until the moon faded and 
the cafion grew gray andcool. Arragon 
halted his men, and presently Jimson 
saw ahead, like the figure in a fog, the 
blunt, ancient tower of the cathedral at 
Cervantano. 

The ravine was broad and the stream 
sunken. The invaders stood upon 
either margin. Something was wrong. 
Jimson heard the soft, swift murmur 
of countless feet on the trails above. 
He felt the tremble of the underdone 
soldiery about him, heard them gasping 
for air. The day blossomed forth vis- 
ibly like a torrid flower. The thick, 
gray curtain was lifted and a horde of 
Fonseca’s little brown soldiers appeared 
ahead between Arragon and the capital. 
And then, as one man in the rising 
light, Arragon’s two thousand saw that 
the cliffs above were fringed with rifle 


‘* Take the notes out of my pocket.”’ 


barrels. Fonseca had lost the port of 
Malventura, but he had not slept since, 
and did not propose to lose Cervantano 
and the dollars from the North. 

In that wild instant a scream arose 
from the invaders, the most uncanny 
sound that Jimson heard from 
human throats. Arragon’s soldiers 
scurried back like rats, crushing one 
another and beating against the rocky 
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walls. The metal fringe above blared 
down aragged sheet of killing power 
and obscured itself in thick white 


smoke. The morning sky was shut off 
by the whirling clouds and Fonseca 
shot his river-force forward likea piston, 
crushing the enemy back faster, faster 
and thinning the ranks for yet more 
speed! The fringe above moved along 
with Arragon’s retreat and kept up its 
picking, cracking dissipation. 

Jimson of many services, of a half- 
hundred fights, had seen no such prox- 
imity as this, no such squandering of 
life. The comic opera element was 
lacking here. Jimson was appalled 
more than afraid. The human deluge 
with a single thought carried him back. 
His feet touched the fallen. Each in- 
stant gave him impressions the entire 
horror of which would require years to 
unravel. He heard the shrill, faltering 
voice of Arragon, and though he could 
not see, he knew that the general was 
sinking beneath with all his ambitions. 
He saw the face of Carhart. The long 
bare upper lip was clenched into a 
smile, and he heard: ‘‘ God, I can 
write this. I'll bet I can write this !’’ 
There was blood upon Carhart’s face 
and his lower jaw fumbled with the 
words. Jimson thought of old Car- 
hart, mean, but game. 
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So Arragon’s force was crushed back, 
and the first and last law of action— 
care for the wounded—was disobeyed. 
The gorge grew wider and the living 
atoms fewer, so that there was more 
room to retreat. And at last the am- 
munition of Cervantano’s defenders 
gave out, or their lust, so that the fir- 
ing wasthin and far behind. Arragon was 
gone. ‘There seemed to be no captains, 
nor commands. The invaders were 
whipped, utterly, eternally whipped. 

Jimson gave one look back upon the 
Santurce river-bed. One rainy night 
on the Tien-tsin road he had seen in a 
flash of lightning, a battalion of the 
Ninth asleep on the drenched highway. 
The memory of the still, scattered fig- 
ures returned as he glanced up the defile. 

Jimson captured a riderless mount 
and shoved Carhart into the saddle. 
He found his charge carried three flesh 
wounds, which he carefully bound. 
Carhart was on the borderland of coma. 

‘*T forgot to estimate the dead and 
wounded !’’ the child sobbed. 

** Dead and wounded don’t mean any- 
thing up north,’’ Jimson said smilingly. 
‘* They want to know up there how the 
niggers look when they're shot at.”’ 
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‘“You always talk rot, Jimson,’’ 
wept the other. ‘* Take the notes out 
of my pocket! I estimate that there are 
four hundred killed and wounded—’’ 

Jimson reached Malventura after 
dark, turned Carhart over to a Spanish 
doctor and then went to the cable office. 

‘‘T’ll write my story and then send a 
bulletin to the Star-Host,’’ he thought. 
Reaching for a pencil in his pocket, the 
Times-Kecord man encountered Car- 
hart’s notes. <A yellowsheet had fallen 
in with the white. No force could have 
prevailed to cause Jimson to read those 
words deliberately, but, through error, 
a glance made the contents known. 

‘*‘Wake up, or look to be relieved ! 
The opposition ts beating us in every 
dcpartment of your territory !”’ 

This was the telegram that had gen- 
erated the look of terrible hate directed 
at Jimson and drawn the blood from 
Carhart’s face. Old Peter Carhart had 
signed the message. 

Somehow Jimson got started on the 
Star-fost bulletin before his own story. 
The operator was not busy and dis- 
patched the copy as it was filed. A 
stimulant was at hand. The bulletin 
grew into a column and still Jimson 





fis soul told him that his work was good. 
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toiled, his face and hands dripping with 
sweat. Hissoul told him that his work 
was good. He turned at last to the 
operator. The first pages were away 
up in the States by this time, others 
were flashing through sleepy Mexico 
all headed for the Star-/ost. Jimson 
grinned as he wrote the name ‘‘Carhart’’ 
at the end of the last page before turn- 
ing itin. Then he patched up a story 
for the 7zmes-Record and fell asleep. 

Jimson saw Carhart safely on board 
the Dorien for home and vovaged 
with him as far as Pamtico, where he 
disembarked to observe from kindly 
distance the aftermath of the rebellion. 

Three a. m., at the Press Club, six 
months after Fonseca’s rifles fringed the 
cliffs of the Rio Santurce. Jimson is 
in the midst of his own. 

‘* There was real pathos in it,’’ the 
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mild McKurdy was saying. ‘* Day 
after day the 7zmes-Record printed your 
torrid classics while we ran Carhart’s 
dates and numbers and police-court 
dockets. Ah, those were the ‘ I-told- 
you-so’ days, and we lived ’em—we 
lived ’em all! But, Jimson, did you 
see it? Young Carhart had ->ur brand 
of fire-seeds in one story! And they 
say he was wounded when he wrote 
that Santurce Cafion fight—’’ 

‘*A man hard hit can think some 
marvelous things,’’ Jimson drawled, 
blinking around nervously. ‘‘ That 
reminds me of a little war scribe I saw 
in China. He was all in and died after- 
wards, but right on the field that boomed 
witha Cossack charge he wrote—.’’ And 
so Jimson led his flock away from Mal- 
ventura and Cervantano and the gorge 
of dreadful memories that lies between. 


THE REAL DISCOVERER OF THE NORTHWEST 


By AGNES C. 


LAUT 


Author of ‘* Lords of the North,’’ Etc, 


The real discoverer of the Northwest was Pierre Esprit Radisson. Mi 
have established his claim to that honor beyond a doubt. 
the wonderful story of this intrepid pioneer and great explorer will be 


Saithfully for the first time.— The Editors. 


s Laut’s researches 
In this article and a succeeding one 
(d accurately and 


THE STORY OF A WONDERFUL BOYHOOD. 


of 1652, three young men left the 

little stockaded fort of Three 
Rivers on the north banks of the St. 
Lawrence for a day’s hunting in the 
marshes of Lake St. Peter. 


Boor one morning in the spring 


The hunters were very young. Only 
hunters rash with the courage of un- 


tried youth would have left the shelter 
of the fort walls, when all the world 
knew that the Iroquois had been lying 
in ambush round the little settlement 
of Three Rivers day and night for the 
preceding year. 

One of the young men was barely in 
his seventeenth year. This was Pierre 
Esprit Radisson, from Saint Malo, the 
town of the famous Cartier. Young 
Radissoy had only come to New France 


the year before, and therefore could 
not realize the dangers of Indian war- 
fare. One boy skirted the forest on 
the watch for Iroquois, the others kept 
to the water on the lookout for game; 
and about a mile from Three Rivers 
they encountered a herdsman who 
warned them to keep out from the foot 
of the hills. ‘Things that looked likea 
multitude of heads had risen out of the 
earth back there, he said, pointing to 
the forests. That set the young hunters 
loading their pistols and priming mus- 
kets. It must also have chilled their 
zest; for shooting some ducks, one of 
the young men presently declared that 
he had had enough; he was going back. 
Young Radisson laughed to scorn the 
sudden change of mind. Thereupon, 
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the first hunter was joined by the 
second; and the two went off in high 
dudgeon. With a laugh Pierre Radis- 
son marched along alone—foreshadow- 
ing his after life, a type of every path- 
finder facing the dangers of the un- 
known with dauntless scorn, an im- 
mortal type of the world-hero. 
Shooting at every pace and hilarious 
over his luck, Radisson had wandered 
some nine miles from the fort when he 
came toa stream too deep to ford and 
realized that he already had more game 
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stumbled over what rooted him to the 
spot with horror. Just as they had fall- 
en, naked and scalped, with bullet and 
hatchet wounds all over their bodies, 
lay his comrades of the morning, dead 
among the rushes. Radisson was too 
far out to get back to the woods. Stoop- 
ing, he tried to grope his way to the 
hiding of the rushes. As he bent half 
a hundred heads rose from the grasses 
peering which way he might go. They 
were behind, before, on all sides-—his 
only hope was a dash for the cane-grown 

















The scalp dance. 


than he could possiniy carry. Then 
he noticed that his pistols were water- 
soaked. Emptying the charges, he at 
once reloaded, and with characteristic 
daring crept softly back to reconnoiter 
the woods. Dodging from tree to tree, 
he peered up and down the river. 
Great flocks of ducks were swimming 
onthe water. That reassured him, for 
the bird is more alert to alarm than man. 
The fort was almost within call. Rad- 
isson determined to have a shot at such 
easy quarry; but as he crept through 
the grass toward the game he almost 


river, where he might hide by diving 
and wading, till darkness gave a chance 
for a rush to the fort. Slipping bullet 
and shot in his musket as he ran, and 
ramming down the paper, hoping 
against hope that he had not been seen, 
he dashed through the brushwood. A 
score of guns crashed through the for- 
est. Before he realized the penalty that 
the Iroquois might exact for such an 
act he had fired back, but they were 
upon him. He was thrown down and 
disarmed. When he came giddily to 
his senses he found himself being drag- 
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ged back to the woods 
where the Iroquois flaunt- 
ed the fresh scalps of his 
dead friends. Half drawn, 
half driven, he was taken 
to the shore. Here a flo- 
tilla of canoes lay con- 
cealed where he had been 
hunting wild fowl but a 
few hours before. Fires 
were kindled and the 
crotched sticks driven into 
the ground to boil the ket- 
tle for the evening meal. 
The young Frenchman was 
searched, stripped and tied 
round the waist with a 
rope, the Indians yelling and howling 
like so many wolves all the while till a 
pause was given their jubilation by the 
alarm of a scout that the French and 
Algonquins were coming. In a trice 
the fire was out and covered. A score 
of young braves set off to reconnoiter. 
Fifty remained at the boats: but if 
Radisson hoped for a rescue he was 
doomed to disappointment. The war- 
riors returned. Seventy Iroquois gath- 
ered round a second fire for the night. 
The one predominating passion of the 
savage nature is bravery. Lying in 
ambush, they had heard this French 
youth laugh at his comrades’ fears. In 
defiance of danger they had seen him 
go hunting alone. After he had heard 
an alarm he had daringly come out to 
shoot at the ducks. And then, boy as 
he was, when attacked he had instantly 
fired back at numerous enough enemies 
to have intimidated a score of grown 
men. There is not the slightest doubt 
it was Radisson’s bravery that now 
saved him from the fate of his com- 
panions. 

His clothes were returned. While 
the evening meal was boiling young 
warriors dressed and combed the 
Frenchman’s hair after the manner of 
braves. They daubed his cheeks with 
war-paint, and when they saw that 
their rancid meats turned him faint 
they boiled meat in clean water and 
gave him meal browned on burning 
sand. He did not struggle to escape, 
so he was now untied. That night he 
slept between two warriors under a 








From a rare print. 
The sweat bath of purification from 
emerged washed from all b 








which warriors 
-guilt. 

common blanket, through which he 
counted the stars. For fifty years his 
home was to be under the stars. It is 
typically Radisson when he could add: 
‘‘T slept a sound sleep, for they wakened 
me upon the breaking of the day.”” In 
the morning they embarked in thirty- 
seven canoes, two Indians in each boat, 
with: Radisson tied to the cross-bar of 
one, the scalps lying at his feet. Spread- 
ing out on the river, they beat their 
paddles on the gunwales of the canoes, 
shot off guns and uttered the shrill war- 
ery, ‘‘Ah-oh-ah-oh-ah-oh !’’ Lest this 
were not sufficient defiance to the pen- 
ned-up fort on the river bank, the chief 
stood up in his canoe, signaled silence, 
and gave three shouts. At once the 
whole company answered till the hills 
rang, and out-swung the fleet of canoes 
with more shouting and singing and 
firing of guns, each paddle-stroke sound- 
ing the death-knell to the young French- 
man’s hopes. 

That evening the united bands kin- 
dled an enormous camp fire and, with 
the scalps of the dead flaunting from 
spear-heads, danced the scalp-dance, 
re-enacting in pantomime all the epi- 
sodes of the massacre to the monoto- 
nous chant-chant of a recitative relating 
the foray. At the next camping-ground 
Radisson’s hair was shaved in front and 
decorated on top with the war-crest of a 
brave. Having translated the white 
man into a savage, they brought him 
one of the tin looking-glasses used by 
Indians tosignalinthesun. ‘‘I, view- 
ing myself all ina pickle,”’ relates Rad- 
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isson, ‘‘ smeared with red and black, 
covered with suchatop... . could 
not but fall in love with myself, if I had 
not had better instructions to shun the 
sin of pride.’’ 

Radisson saw that apparent compli- 
ance with the Mohawks might win him 
a chance to escape; so he was the first 
to arise in the morning, wakening the 
others and urging them that it was time 
to break camp. The stolid Indians 
were not to be moved by an audacious 
white boy. Watching the young 


einai hilt Liaailtines i 
From a painting from life by GeurgeUatiin, 
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gave him the present of a hunting 
knife. North of Lake Champlain, the 
river became so turbulent that they 
were forced to land and make a fortage. 
Instead of lagging as captives frequently 
did from very fear as they approached 
nearer and nearer what was almost cer- 
tain to mean death torture in the Iro- 
quois villages, Radisson hurried over 
the Rocks, helping the older warriors to 
carry their packs. At night, he was 
the first to cut wood for the camp 
fire. 





Celebrating a successful raid by torturing the captives. 


prisoner, the keepers lay still, feigning 
sleep. Radisson rose. ‘They made no 
protest. He wandered casually down 
to the water side. One can guess that 
the half-closed eye-lids of his guards 
opened a trifle; was the mouse trying 
to get away from the cat? ‘To the In- 


dians’ amusement, instead of trying to 
escape, Radisson picked up a spear and 
practiced tossing it till a Mohawk be- 
came so interested that he jumped up 
and taught the young Frenchman the 
That day, the Indians 


proper throws. 


About a week from the time they had 
left Lake St. Peter, they entered Lake 
Champlain. On the shores of the former 
had been enacted the most hideous of 
all Indian customs—the scalp dance. 
On the shores of the latter was per- 
formed one of the most redeeming rites 
of Indian warfare. Round a small pool 
of water, a coppice of branches was 
interlaced. Into the water were thrown 
hot stones till the enclosure was steam- 
ing. Here each warrior took a sweat- 
bath of purification to prepare for re- 
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union with his family. Invoking the 
spirits as they bathed, the warriors 
emerged washed—as they thought—of 
all blood-guilt. 

In the night, shots sounded through 
the heavy silence of the forest, and the 
Mohawks embarked in alarm, compel- 
ling their white prisoner to lie flat in 
the bottom of the canoe. In the morn- 
ing when he awakened, he found the 
entire band hidden among the rushes 
of the lake. They spent several days 
on Lake Champlain, then glided past 








From a painting from life by George Catlin, 
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under too heavy a load, the white 
youth took the burden on his own 
shoulders. 

The return of the warriors to their 
villages was always celebrated as a 
triumph. ‘The tribe marched out to 
meet them, singing, firing guns, shout- 
ing a welcome, dancing as the Israelites 
danced of old when victors returned 
from battle. Men, women and chil- 


dren lined up.on each side armed with 
clubs and whips to scourge the captives. 
Well for Radisson that he had won the 





The medicine man invoking the Great Spirit in the presence of the chiefs. 


wooded mountains down a calm river 
to Lake George, where canoes were 
abandoned and the warriors struck 
westward through dense forests to the 
country of the Iroquois. Two days 
from the lake, slave women met the re- 
turning braves, and in Radisson’s words 
—‘‘loaded themselves, like mules with 
baggage.’’ On this woodland march, 
Radisson won golden opinions for him- 
self by two acts; struck by an insolent 
young brave, he thrashed the culprit 
soundly; seeing an old man staggering 


warriors’ favor; for when the time came 
for him to run the gauntlet of Iroquois 
deviltries, instead of being slowly led, 
with trussed arms and shackled feet, he 
was stripped free and signalled to run 
so fast that his tormentors could not 
hit him. Shrieks of laughter from the 
women, shouts of applause from the 
men, always greeted the racer who 
reached the end of the line unscathed. 
A captive Huron woman who had been 
adopted by the tribe, caught the white 
boy as he dashed free of a single blow 
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clear through the lines of tormentors. 
Leading him to her cabin, she fed and 
clothed him. Presently, a band of 
braves marched up, demanded the sur- 
render of Radisson and took him to the 
Council Lodge of the Iroquois for judg- 
ment. 

Old men sat solemnly round a central 
fire smoking their calumets in silence. 
Radisson was ordered to sit down. A 
coal of fire was put in the bowl of the 
great Council Pipe and passed rever- 
ently round the assemblage. Then, the 
old Huron woman entered, gesticulating 
and pleading for the youth’s life. The 
men smoked on silently with deep, gut- 
teral ‘‘ho-ho’s,’’ meaning ‘‘ yes—yes, 
we are pleased.’’ The woman was 
granted permission to adopt Radisson 
asason. Radisson had won his end. 
Diplomacy and courage had saved his 
life. It now remained to await an op- 
portunity for escape. Later on Radis- 
son was formally and ceremoniously 





The descendant of the Troquots lives after the pattern of his forefathers. 
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adopted into the tribe as a new Mo- 
hawk. 

The forests were now painted in all 
the glories of autumn. This is the sea- 
son when the Indian sets out to hunt 
and fight. Furnished with clothing, 
food and fire-arms, Radisson left the 
Mohawk valley with three hunters. 
One night as they were returning to 
their wigwam, there came through the 
leafy darkness the weird sound of a 
man singing. It wasa solitary Algon- 
quin captive, who called out that he 
had been on the track of a bear since 
day-break. He probably belonged to 
some well-known Iroquois, for he was 
welcomed to the camp fire. The sight 
of a face from Three Rivers roused the 
Algonquin’s memories of his northern 
home. Inthe noise of the crackling 


fire he succeeded in telling Radisson, 
without being overheard by the Iro- 
quois, that he had been a captive for 
two years and longed to escape. 
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‘“Do you sove the French ?’’ the 
Algonquin asked Radisson. 

‘*Do you love the Algonquin ?”’ re- 
turned Radisson, knowing they were 
watched. 

‘“As I do my own nation.’’ Then 
leaning across to Radisson—‘‘ Brother 
—white man!—Let us escape! The 
Three Rivers—it is not far off !—Will 
you live like a Huron in bondage or 
have your liberty with the French—?”’ 
Then lowering his voice—‘‘ Let us kill 
all three this night when they are 
asleep.”’ 

From such a way of escape, the 
French youth held back. The Algon- 
quin continued to urge him. By this 
time, Radisson must have heard from 
returning Iroquois warriors that they 
had slain the governor of Three Rivers, 
Duplessis-Bochart and eleven other 
Frenchmen, among whom was the hus- 
band of Radisson’s eldest sister, Mar- 
guerite. While Radisson was still hesi- 
tating, the suspicious Iroquois de- 
manded what so much whispering was 
about; but the alert Algonquin 
promptly quieted their fears by trump- 
ing up some hunting story. Wearied 
from their day’s hunt, the three Mo- 
hawks slept heavily round the camp 
fire. ‘They had not the least suspicion 
of danger; for they had stacked their 
arms carelessly against the trees of the 
forest. ‘Terrified lest the Algonquin 
should attempt to carry out his threat, 
Radisson pretended to be asleep. Ris- 
ing noiselessly, the Algonquin sat down 
by the fire. The Mohawks slept on. 
The Algonquin gave Radisson a push. 
The French boy looked up to see the 
Algonquin studying the postures of the 
sleeping forms. ‘The dying fire glim- 
mered like a blotch of blood under the 
trees. Stepping stealthy as a cat over 
the sleeping men, the Indian took pos- 
session of their fire-arms. Drawn by a 
kind of horror, Radisson had risen. 
The Algonquin thrust one of the toma- 
hawks into the French lad’s hands and 
pointed without a word at the three 
sleeping Mohawks. Then the Indian 
began the black work. The Mohawk 
nearest the fire never knew that he had 
been struck and died without a sound. 
Radisson tried to imitate the relentless 


Algonquin, but unnerved with horror, 
he bungled the blow and lost hold of 
the hatchet just as it struck the Mo- 
hawk’s head. The Iroquois sprang up 
with a shout that awakened the third 
man; but the Algonquin was ready. 
Radisson’s blow proved fatal. The 
victim reeled back dead; and the third 
man was already dispatched by the 
Algonquin. 

Radisson was free. It-was a black 
deed that freed him; but not half so 
black as the deeds perpetrated in civil- 
ized wars for less cause; and for that 
deed Radisson was to pay swift retri- 
bution. 

Taking the scalps as trophies to at- 
test his word, the Algonquin threw the 
bodies into the river. He seized all the 
belongings of the dead men but one 
gun, then launched out with Radisson 
on the river. The French youth was 
conscience-stricken. ‘‘ I was sorry to 
have been in such an encounter,” he 
writes, ‘‘ but it was too late to repent.’’ 
Under cover of the night mist and shore 
foliage, they slipped away with the cur- 
rent. At first dawn streak, while the 
mist still hid them, they landed, car- 
ried their canoe to a sequestered spot 
in the dense forest and lay hidden under 
the up-turned skiff all that day, tor- 
mented by swarms of mosquitoes and 
flies, but not daring to move from con- 
cealment. At nightfall, they again 
launched down stream, keeping always 
in the shadows of the shore till mist and 
darkness shrouded them, then sheering 
off for mid-current where they paddled 
for dear life. Where camp fires glim- 
mered on the banks, they glided past 
with motionless paddles. Down Lake 
Champlain, down the Richelieu, over 
long fortages where every shadow took 
the shape of an ambushed Iroquois, for 
fourteen nights they traveled; then at 
last with many windings and false 
alarms they swept out on the widesur- 
face of Lake St. Peter in the Saint 
Lawrence. 

Within aday’s journey of Three Rivers, 
they were really in greater danger than 
they had been in the forests of Lake 
Champlain. Iroquois had infested that 
part of the St. Lawrence for more than 
a year. The forests of the south shore, 
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the rush-grown marshes, the wooded 
inlands, all afforded impenetrable hid- 
ing. It was four in the morning when 
they reached Lake St. Peter. Conceal- 
ing their canoe, they withdrew to the 
woods, cooked their breakfast, covered 
the fire, and lay down to sleep. In a 
couple of hours the Algonquin impa- 
tiently weakened Radisson and urged 
him to cross the lake to the north shore 
on the Three Rivers side. Radisson 
warned the Indian that the Iroquois 
were ever lurking about Three Rivers. 
The Indian would not wait till sunset. 
‘* Let us go,’’ he said. ‘‘ We are past 
fear. Let us shake off the yoke of 
these whelps that have killed so many 
French and black robes (priests). If 
you come not now that we are so 
near, I leave you and will tell the gov- 
ernor you were afraid to come.’’ 
Radisson’s judgment was overruled 
by the impatient Indian. They pushed 
their skiff out from the rushes. The 
water lay calm as a sea of silver. They 
paddled directly across to get into the 
protection of the northshore. Half way 
across Radisson, who was at the bow, 
called out that he saw shadows on the 
waterahead. The Indian stood up and 
declared that the shadow was the reflec- 
tion of a flying bird. Barely had they 
gone a boat length when the shadows 
multiplied. They were the reflections 
of Iroquois ambushed among the rushes. 
Heading the canoe back for the south 
shore they raced for their lives. The 
Iroquois pursued in their own boats. 
About a mile from the shore the 
strength of the fugitives fagged. Know- 
ing that the Iroquois were gaining 
fast, Radisson threw out the loathsome 
scalps that the Algonquin had persisted 
in carrying. By that strange fatality 
that seems to follow crime, instead of 
sinking, the hairy scalps floated on the 
surface of the water back to the pursu- 
ing Iroquois. Shouts of rage broke 
from the warriors. Radisson’s skiff was 
so near the south shore that he could 
see the pebbled bottom of the lake ; but 
the water was too deep to wade and too 
clear for a dive, and there was no drift- 
wood for hiding. Then a crash of 
musketry from the Iroquois knocked 
the bottom out of the canoe. The Al- 
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gonquin feli dead of two bullet wounds 
in his head, and the canoe gradually 
filled—settled—sank, with the French- 
man clinging to the cross-bar, mute as 
astone. Just as it disappeared under 
water Radisson was seized, and the 
dead Algonquin was thrown into the 
Mohawk boats. 

Radisson alone remained to pay the 
penalty of a double crime, and he might 
well have prayed for the boat to sink. 
The victors shouted their triumph. 
Hurrying ashore they kindled a great 
fire. They tore the heart from the 
dead Algonquin, transfixed the head 
on a pike, and cast the mutilated body 
into the flames for those cannibal rites 
by which savages hoped to gain courage 
by devouring the flesh of their enemies. 
Radisson was rifled of clothes and arms, 
trussed at the elbows, roped round the 
waist and driven with blows back to 
the canoes. ‘There were other captives 
among the Mohawks. As the canoes, 
emerged from the islands Radisson 
counted one hundred and fifty Iroquois 
warriors, with two French captives, 
one white woman and. seventeen Hu- 
rons. Flaunting from the canoe prows 
were the scalps of eleven Algonquins. 
The victors fired off their muskets and 
shouted defiance until the valley rang. 
As the seventy-five canoes turned up 
the Richelieu River for the country of 
the Iroquois, hope died in the captive 
Hurons, and there mingled with the 
chant of the Mohawks’ war-songs the 
low, monotonous dirge of the prison- 
ers *— 

‘* If I die, I die valiant, 
I go without fear 
To that land where brave men 


Have gone long before me— 
If I die, I die valiant.” 


Twelve miles up the Richelieu the 
Iroquois landed tocamp. The prison- 
ers were pegged out on the sand, trussed 
elbows and knees, being tied to posts 
apart the length of a man. In this 


fashion they lay every night of encamp- 
ment, tortured by sand flies that they 
were powerless to drive off. At the 
entrance to the Mohawk village a yoke 
was fastened to the captives’ necks by 
placing pairs of saplings, one on each 
shoulder, down the line of prisoners. 
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By the rope round the waist of the fore- 
most prisoner they were led slowly be- 
tween the lines of tormentors. The 
captives were ordered to sing. If one 
refused or showed fear, a Mohawk 
struck off a finger with a hatchet or tore 
the prisoner’s nails out, or thrust red- 
hot irons into the muscles of the bound 
arms. As Radisson appeared he was 
recognized with shouts of rage by the 
friends of the murdered Mohawks. 
Men, women and children, armed with 
rods and skull-crackers—leather bags 
loaded with stones—-rushed on the slow- 
ly moving file of prisoners. 

‘«'They began to cry from both sides,”’ 
says Radisson, ‘‘ we, marching one 
after another, were environed with peo- 
ple come to witness that hideous sight, 
which seriously may be called the image 
of Hell in this world.” 

The prisoners moved mournfully on. 
The Hurons chanted their death dirge. 
The Mohawk women uttered screams 
of mockery. Suddenly there broke 
from the throng of onlookers the Iro- 
quois family that had adopted Radisson. 
Pushing through the crew of torturers, 
the mother caught Radisson by the hair, 
calling him by the name of her dead 
son, ‘‘Orimha! Orimha!’’ She cut 
the thongs that bound him to the poles 
and, wresting him free, shoved him to 
her husband, who led Radisson to their 
own lodge. 

‘Thou fool,’’ cried the old chief, 
‘‘thou wast my son! Thou makest 
thyself an enemy! Thou lovest us not, 
though we saved thy life! Wouldst kill 
me too ?’’ Then, with a rough push toa 
mat on the ground, ‘‘ Chagon —now be 
merry! Give him something to eat !”’ 

Trembling with fear, young Radisson 
put as bold a face on as he could and 
made a show of eating what the squaws 
placed before him. He was still re- 
lating his adventures, when there came 
a roar of anger from the Mohawks out- 
side, who had discovered his absence 
from the line. A moment later the 
rabble broke into the lodge. Jostling 
the friendly chief aside, the Mohawk 
warriors carried Radisson back to the 
orgies of the torture. The prisoners had 
been taken out of the stocks and placed 
on several scaffoldings. One poor 


Frenchman fell to the ground bruised 
and unable to rise. The Iroquois tore 
the scalp from his head and threw him 
into the fire. That was Radisson’s first 
glimpse of what was in store for him. 
Then he, too, stood on the scaffolding 
among the other prisoners, who never 
ceased singing their death-song. In 
the midst of these horrors—‘‘ diableries’’ 
the Jesuits called them—as if the very 
elements had been moved with pity, there 
burst over the darkened forest a terrific 
hurricane of hail and rain. This put 
out the fires and drove all the torment- 
ors away but a few impish children 
who stayed to pluck nails from the 
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Note the wampum collars, signifying courage and 
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hands and feet of the captives and shoot 
arrows with barbed points at the naked 
bodies. Every iniquity that cruelty 
could invent these children practiced on 
the captives. Red-hot spears were 
brought from the lodge fires and thrust 
into the prisoners. The mutilated 
finger ends were ground between stones. 
Thongs were twisted round wrists and 
ankles by sticks put through a loop till 
the flesh was cut to the bone. As the rain 
ceased falling a woman, who was prob- 
ably the wife of one of the murdered 
Mohawks, brought her little boy to cut 
one of Radisson’s fingers with a flint- 
stone. The child was too young and 
ran away from the gruesome task. 

Gathering darkness fell over the hor- 
rible spectacle. The exhausted cap- 
tives, some in a delirium from pain, 
others unconscious, were led to separate 
lodges, or dragged over the ground, and 
left tied for the night. The next morn- 
ing, all werereturned tothe scaffolds; but 
the first day had glutted the Iroquois’ 
appetitefortortures. The friendly family 
was permitted toapproach Radisson. The 
mother brought him food and told him 
that the Council Lodge had decided not 
to kill him for that day; they wanted 
the young white warrior for their own 
ranks; but even as the cheering hope 
was uttered came a brave with a pipe 
of live coals in which he thrust and 
held Radisson’s thumb. No sooner 
had the tormenter left than the woman 
bound up the burn and oiled Radisson’s 
wounds. He suffered no abuse that 
day till night, when the soles of both 
feet were burned. The majority of the 
captives were flung intoa great bonfire. 
On the third day of torture, he almost 
lost his life. First came a child to 
gnaw at his fingers. Then a man ap- 
peared armed for the ghastly work of 
mutilation. Both these, the Iroquois 
father of Radisson sent away. Once, 
when none of the friendly family hap- 
pened to be near, Radisson was seized 
and bound for burning; but by chance 
the lighted faggot scorched his execu- 
tioner. A friendly hand slashed the 
thongs that bound him and he was 
drawn back to the scaffold. 

Past caring whether he lived or died, 
and in too great agony from the burns 
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of his feet to realize where he was go- 
ing, Radisson was conducted to the 
Great Council. Sixty old men sat ona 
circle of mats smoking round the central 
fire. Before them stood seven other 
-aptives. Radisson, only, was still 
bound. A gust of wind from the open- 
ing lodge door cleared the smoke for an 
instant and there entered Radisson’s 
Indian father clad in the regalia of a 
mighty chief. Tomahawk and calumet 
and medicine bag were in his hands. 
He took his place in the circle of coun- 
cillors. Judgment was to be given on 
the remaining prisoners. After passing 
the Council Pipe from hand to hand in 
solemn silence, the sachems prepared 


to give their views. One arose, and 
offering the smoke of incense to 
the four winds of heaven to invoke 


witnesses to the justice of the trial, 
gave his opinion on the matter of life 
or death. Each of the chiefs in suc- 
cession spoke. Without any warning 
whatever, one chief rose and summarily 
tomahawked three of the captives. 
That had been the sentence. The rest 
were driven like sheep to the shambles 
into life-long slavery. 

Radisson was left last. His case 
was important. He had sanctioned the 
murder of three Mohawks. Not for a 
moment since he was recaptured had 
they dared to untie the hands of so 
dangerous a prisoner. Amid deathly 
silence, the Iroquois father stood up. 
Flinging down medicine bag, fur robe, 
wampum belts and tomahawk, he 
pointed to the nineteen scars upon his 
side, each of which signified an enemy 
slain by his own hand. ‘Then the old 
Mohawk broke into one of those im- 
passioned rhapsodies of eloquence 
which delighted the savage nature, 
calling back to each of the warriors the 
recollection of victories for the Iroquois. 
His eyes took fire from the memory of 
heroic battle. The councillors shook 
off their impeturbable gravity and 
shouted ‘‘ho! ho!’’ Each man of 
them had a memory of his part in those 
past glories. And as they applauded, 


there glided into the lodge the mother 
singing some battle song of valor, 
dancing and gesticulating round and 
round the lodge in dizzy, serpentine 
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circlings that illustrated in pantomime 
those battles of long ago. Gliding 
ghostily from the camp fire to the outer 
dark, she suddenly stopped, stood 
erect, advanced a step, and with all her 
might threw one belt of priceless wam- 
pum at the councillors’ feet, one neck- 
lace over the prisoner’s head. 

Before the applause could cease or 
the councillors’ ardor cool, the adopted 
brother sprang up, hatchet in hand, and 
sang of other victories. Then with a 
delicacy of etiquette which white plead- 
ers do not always observe, father and 
son withdrew from the Council Lodge 
to let the jury deliberate. The old 
sachems were disturbed. They had 
been moved more than their wont. 
Twenty withdrew to confer. Dusk 
gathered deeper and deeper over the 
forests of the Mohawk valley. Tawny 
faces came peering at the doors waiting 
for the decision. Others tore the skins 
from the walls of the lodge that they 
too might witness the memorable trial 
of the prisoner. Sachem after 
sachem rose and spoke. Tobacco was 
sacrificed to the fire-god. Would the 
relatives of the dead Mohawks consider 

.the wampum belts full compensation? 
Could the Iroquois suffer a youth to live 
who had joined the murderers of the 
Mohawks? Could the Mohawks afford 
to offend the great Iroquois chief who 
was the French youth’s friend? As 
they deliberated, the other councillors 
returned, accompanied by all the mem- 
bers of Radisson’s friendly family. 
Again the father sang and spoke. This 
time when he finished, instead of sit- 
ting down, he caught the necklace of 
wampum from Radisson’s neck, threw 
it at the feet of the oldest sachem, cut 
the captive’s bonds and amid shouts of 
applause set the white youth free. 

The spring of 1653 came with un- 
loosening of the rivers and stirring of 
the forest sap and fret of the warrior 
blood. In the hope of coming within 
reach of Three Rivers, Radisson offered 
to join the Iroquois in their wars. With 
his spirit, the Mohawks were delighted; 
but they feared to lose their young 
warrior. Accepting his offer, they re- 
fused to let him accompany them to 
Quebec, but assigned him to a band of 
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young braves who were to raid the bor- 
derlands between the Huron country of 
the Upper Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

One day a scout, who had climbed 
to the top of a tree, espied two strange 
squaws. They were of a hostile tribe. 
The Mohawk blood-thirst was up as a 
wolf’s at the sight of lambs. In vain 
Radisson tried to save the women by 
warning the Iroquois that if there were 
women, there must be men, too, who 
would exact vengeance for the squaws’ 
death. The young braves only laid their 
plans the more carefully for this warn- 
ing and massacred the entire encamp-: 
ment. Radisson asked that a woman 
prisoner be given to him; and he saved 
her from torture and death on the re- 
turn to the Mohawks by presenting her 
as aslave to his Indian mother. All 
his other share of booty he gave to the 
friendly family. 

The raid was over. He had failed 
of his main object in joiningit. He had 
not escaped. But he had made one im- 
portant gain. His valor had re-estab- 
lished the confidence of the Indians so 
that when they went on a freebooting 
éxpedition against the whites of the 
Dutch settlements at Orange (Albany) 
Radisson was taken with them. Orange, 
or Albany, consisted at thattimeof some 
fifty thatched log houses surrounded 
byasettlement of perhaps a hundred and 
fifty farmers. This raid was bloodless. 
The Iroquois wanted guns. The Dutch 
wanted pelts. The whites treated the 
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savages like kings; and the Mohawks 
marched from house to house feasting 
of the best. The young Frenchman 
now saw white men for the first 
time in almost ‘two years; but the 
speech that he heard was in a strange 
tongue. As Radisson went into the 
fort, he noticed a soldier among the 
Dutch. At the same instant the soldier 
recognized him as a Frenchman, and 
oblivious of the Mohawks’ presence 
blurted out his discovery in the Iroquois 
dialect, vowing that for all the paint 
and grease, this youth was a white man 
below. The fellow’s blundering might 
have cost Radisson’s life; but the youth 
had not been a captive among crafty 
Mohawks fornothing. Radisson feigned 
surprise at the accusation. That quieted 
the Mohawk suspicions and they were 
presently deep in the beer pots of the 
Dutch. Again the soldier spoke, this 
time in French. It was the first time 
that Radisson had heard his native 
tongue for months. He answered in 
French. At that, the soldier emitted 
shouts of delight; for he, too, was 
French, and these strangers in an alien 
land threw their arms about each other 
like a pair of long lost brothers, with 
exclamations of joy too great for words. 
From that moment, Radisson be- 
came the-lion of Fort Orange. The 
women dragged him to their houses 
and forced dainties on him. The 
Dutch offered to ransom him at any 
price, but that would have exposed the 
Dutch settlement to the resentment of 
the Mohawks and placed Radisson 
under heavy obligation to people who 
were the enemies of New France. Be- 
sides, his honor was pledged to return 
to his Indian parents, and it was a long 
way home to have to sail to Europe and 
back again to Quebec. He declined the 
offer of the Dutch. In two days, he was 
back among the Mohawks, ten times 
more a hero than he had ever been. 
Mother and sisters were his slaves.- 
But between love of the wilds and 
love of barbarism is a wide difference. 
He had not been back for two weeks 
when that glimpse of crude civilization 
at Orange recalled torturing memories 
of the French home in Three Rivers. 
With Radisson, to think was to act. 
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He determined to escape if it cost him 
his life. 

Taking only a hatchet, as if he were 
going to cut wood, Radisson left the 
Indian lodge early one morning in the 
fall of 1653. Once out of sight from 
the village, he broke into a run, follow- 
ing the trail through the dense forests 
of the Mohawk valley towards Fort 
Orange. On and on he ran, all that 
day without pause to rest or eat, with- 
out backward glance, with eye ever 
piercing through the long leafy vistas 
of the forest on the watch for the fresh 
chipped bark of the trees that guided 
his course, or the narrow, indurated 
path over the spongy mould worn by 
running warriors. And when night 
filled the forest with the hoot of owls, 
the far weird cries of wild creatures on 
the rove, there sped through the aisled 
columns of star-light and shadow, the 
ghostly figure of the French boy, slim 
and lithe as willow, muscles tense as 
iron-wood, step silent as the mountain- 
cat. All that night he ran without a 
single stop. Chill daybreak found him 
still staggering on, until by four of 
the afternoon he came to a clearing in 
the forest where was the cabin of a set- 
tler. Aman was chopping wood. Radis- 
son ascertained that there were no Iro- 
quois in the cabin, and hiding in it, per- 
suaded the settler to carry a message to 
Fort Orange, two miles further on. 
While he waited, Indians passed the 
cabin singing and shouting. The set- 
tler’s wife concealed him behind sacks 
of wheat and put out all lights. Within 
an hour came a rescue party from 
Orange, who conducted him safely to 
the Fort. For three days Kadisson hid 
in Orange, whilethe Mohawks wandered 
through the fort calling him by name. 

Gifts of money from the Jesuit, 
Poncet and from a Dutch merchant 
enabled Radisson to take ship from 
Orange to New York, and from New 
York to Europe. Pére Poncet had been 
captured by the Mohawks the preced- 
ing summer, but had escaped to Orange. 
Embarking on a small sloep, Radisson 
sailed down the Hudson to New York. 
After a stay of three weeks, Radisson 
embarked for Amsterdam, which he 
reached in January, 1654. 














A WAYSIDE SHRINE IN CANADA 


By CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


Oh, Holy Mary, Mother of our Lord, 

Who in thine own heart felt the stab- 
bing sword, 

Is there no grace thy pity can af- 
ford ? 


Thou who hast suffered, since thou, 
too, hast borne— 

In thine own flesh felt scourge, and 
nails, and thorn— 

Not e’en thy sacred heart like mine 
was torn! 


Jesus, thy son, once carried in thy 
side— 

Didst thou not swoon when He was 
crucified? 

Yet as our blessed sacrifice He died. 


But this my son, my Francois, day 
by day 

Forgets his God, and sins his life 
away 

With Hell beyond—Mother ! to thee 
I pray! 


Not his the guilt—it was some fault 
in me 

Drawn from my breast—mine let the 
judgment be, 

Mine all the blame—but let my son 
go free! 


Grant me this prayer I make before 
thy shrine, 

Oh, Holy Mary, Mother most di- 
vine 

Grant me my prayer, and be all 
glory thine! 








T was the middle of June, and almost 

a month after the ‘‘lay-off’’ at 

Rosenfeld’s artificial flower factory, 
that I got a job as a ‘‘ charioteer’’ at 
Coney Island. The intervening weeks 
had been spent, two of them as an 
‘‘operator’’ on muslin underwear in a 
Grand Street establishment, and the re- 
maining ten days as a “‘shaker’’ in a 
large steam laundry in East Forty-third 
Street. Both of the jobs were, to use a 
popular workaday characterization, 
‘* something fierce.’’ The hours always 
long, and the tasks always unspeakably 
hard, were rendered doubly so in the 
intense heat of the last week, and ina 
fit of desperation I had turned, as a last 
resort, to an advertisement calling for 
respectable girls to sell tickets and take 
charge of booths at Coney Island. 

I had never been to Coney Island, 
and I knew the place only from what I 
had read of it, and it was 
therefore with much misgiv- 
ing that I scrambled on a 
trolley car at the Brooklyn 
Bridge terminal and permit- 
ted myself to be jerked and 
jolted and jounced away to 
that seaside wonder-town of 
somewhat equivocal repute. 
Such a gathering of femi- 
ninity as that which I found 
arrived before me in answer 
to the same advertisement it 
would be difficult to de- 
scribe. It is enough to say 
that it was, for the most 
part, bleached as to hair, 
and painted as to cheek, and 
that it chewed gum vigor- 
ously. ‘There were twentv- 
five or thirty at least when I 
got there, and they were 
passing in file before a wicket 
behind which sat a young 
man whose shrewd, gray 
eyes frowned polite disap- 
proval upon nearly every ap- 
plicant. Occasionally, how- 
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ever, when a quietly-dressed, respecta- 
ble-looking girl stepped up the shrewd- 
eyed young man distinguished her by 
putting a few hurried questions, where- 
upon she joined a group detained ap- 
parently for further interview. 

Attracted by the friendly manners of 
one of the girls, quiteas much as by her 
jimp little figure and air of general 
good taste in her dress, I began a whis- 
pered conversation with her. She put 
me at my ease by the assurance that the 
work I was applying for was considered 
eminently respectable, and that they 
employed here none but the most de- 
cent women and girls. She related also 
her own experiences during the past 
week. She was subject to fainting 
spells, and was always obliged to get 
work somewhere out of town in the hot 
months. Last year she had waited on 
the table at a boarding-house at Atlan- 
tic City, but this year she 
thought she'd like to stay 
nearer home, and so had 
come here day before yes- 
terday and gone to work asa 
‘‘dummy’’ for a show on 
Surf Avenue. 

A ‘‘dummy,’’ I soon 
learned, is a decoy patron, 
usually of the feminine gen- 
der. The girl dummy, who 
must be neatly dressed, saun- 
ters past the show. She 
stops, attracted by the rig- 
marole of the ‘‘ barker,’’ 
listens with an expression of 
absorbed interest, then, after 
a moment’s hesitation, takes 
out her purse conspicuously, 
steps to the ticket seller’s 
window, and passes in. The 
bystanders, many of whom 
have been hesitating whether 
to go in or not, seeing this 
evidence of popularity, im- 
mediately follow suit, and 
the show prospers. A con- 
stant stream of people passes 
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in all day long, and if one stops 
two minutes and looks closely he will 
notice how very much alike many of 
these women are, and if he lingers 
another two minutes he may see the 
same identical patron, ‘‘ the dummy,’’ 
walk up twenty times and lay down the 
same coin upon the ticket seller’s win- 
dow. Some of the larger ‘‘ fake’’ 
shows employ as many as a dozen girls 
to perform this piece of trickery, so my 
new acquaintance informed me, and in 
the course of a day of twelve hours each 
‘*dummy ’’ will have made the circuit 
four hundredtimes. For thus perform- 
ing the preliminary functions of four 
hundred spurious patrons the experi- 
enced ‘‘dummy’’ receives the munifi- 
cent wage of three dollars per week. 

The young man at the wicket was 
courteous and business like. Heasked 
me a few questions, and appeared favor- 
ably inclined toward employing me the 
moment he discovered that I had come 
from the country. 

‘*’That’s what we are trying to intro- 
duce here,” he said. ‘‘ A respectable 
place of popular amusement with a 
thoroughly respectable class of attend- 
ants.” 

The result was that I was employed 
at a salary of $9 per week, and at twelve 
o'clock mounted to one of the splendid 
chariots that were drawn up in a row 
across the main entrance to the park, 
and the day’s work began. 

The duties of my new job were as 
simple as my surroundings were gro- 
tesque and altogether unusual in this 
workaday world. Briefly stated, I was 
to sit in a classic vehicle of scariet 
and gold lacquer, from noon till mid- 
night, and sell admission tickets 
through a gilded wicket. My chariot 
was one of five other similar vehicles, 
each equally splendid as to lacquer, and 
each steered by a good looking, if earth- 
born goddess, got up in shockingly up- 
to-date togs. Through the brass wicket 
the passing crowd might catch a 
glimpse of a snowy shirt waist and the 
movement of well manicured fingers that 
made change and shoved tickets with 
amazing rapiditv; and if thev were curi- 
ous enough to neer above the wicket, 
tiey beheld bright, honest eves and an 
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undulated pompadour that would have 
put Venus herself to despairing emula- 
tion. 

It was the noon hour, so the great 
rush of sightseers had not yet begun, 
and in the consequent inactivity I soon 
became the object of certain social 
amenities, which despite the restrictions 
of our surroundings, were conducted 
with a grace which bespoke better 
birth and breeding than is usually to be 
met with in the workshop and factory. 

‘* | beg your pardon,’’ drawled a soft 
voice, ‘‘ but you are one of the young 
ladies who came this morning, aren't 
you ?”’ and turning I saw a pair of clear 
brown eyes peering at me through the 
wicket of the chariot next to mine. I 
replied with the customary convention- 
alities, and the soft voice went on 
amiably. 

‘*T hope you will like the work, and 
Iam sure you will. We all do. It 
isn't a bit hard, and the place is always 
cool, and you really never grow tired 
watching the crowds. Of course, on 
rush days it hurries us to keep up with 
the crowds, but we make up for it on 
dull days, and there’s been plenty of 
them so far.” ’ 

The girl’s pleasant voice and tactful 
kindness put me immediately at my 
ease, and I began to relax the self-cor- 
scious rigidity of muscle which I firs* 
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assumed when I found myself alone in 
that great glaring vehicle. The pre- 
ceding ten minutes, until the girl spoke, 
had been the most embarrassing in my 
life. 

‘“‘Tf I knew your name I should be 
glad to introduce you to Miss Mc- 
Cook,’’ the girl went on, as she made 
change for an early customer. Miss 
McCook sat in the next chariot with a 
look of friendly expectancy in her eyes, 
patiently waiting our formal introduc- 
tion. She was a little, plump sort of 
girl, with fair hair, and long narrow 
blue eyes, that were*merry and quizzi- 
cal by turns, as they flashed from be- 
hind a pair of gold-rimmed glasses. Miss 
McCook acknowledged the introduction 
witha generous smile that showed two 
rows of broad, even white teeth. ‘‘ And 
now,’’ she said, ‘‘ let me present Miss 
Harley,’’ and my sponsor bowed and 
laughed at this turning of the tables. 
As I had no boarding place yet, and as 
I immediately broached the subject to 
my new acquaintances, it became an 
absorbing topic for the next half hour. 

‘‘The best thing to do is to room 
somewhere, and take your meals out,”’ 
said Miss Harley. ‘‘ That’s the way 
we do, and we manage to get along 


nicely on about six dollars a week. 
Four of us girls have a whole attic to 
ourselves down at Captain McPherson's 
house. It’s a tumble-down old place, 
and it’s a long walk to get there, but 
it’s lovely and quiet, and you never 
hear a sound at night eXcept the waves 
washing up on the shore. If you could 
get some place like that it would be 
fine for you.”’ 

‘* Why couldn’t she come down there 
with us ?’’ put in Miss McCook before 
I had a chance to ask whether Captain 
McPherson might be induced to take 
another lodger. 

‘* ] was thinking of suggesting that,”’ 
replied the other girl, ‘‘and then I 
thought you mightn’t want to sleep 
five in a room.’’ 

I did not mention the fact that I had 
for a long time been sleeping in a room 
with twenty other girls, and an ill- 
smelling, close one, too, in the hot, 
baking city. I did, however, express an 
alacrity to become a pensioner in Cap- 
tain McPherson’s garret, and it was ar- 
ranged then and there that I should go 
home with the girls that night, and Miss 
Harley straightway began to scribble 
a note to the Captain. At this junc- 
t:re a clean-shaven, athletic looking 
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young man, an employee of the park, 
stopped to pass a word of greeting with 
Miss McCook, and when he turned to 
her friend, that diplomatic young lady 
proffered him the note, with a request 
that he send one of his men ‘‘ down the 
shore ’’ with it. 

‘*Well that’s easy enough done,”’ 
said Miss Harley with a sigh of satis- 
faction. ‘‘I sent word you were com- 
ing, and the Captain will have a place 
fixed for you.’’ 

‘*You are from the South ?”’ I asked 
Miss Harley, after thanking her for set- 
tling my difficulties so satisfactorily. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Miss Harley, while 
Miss McCook counted out tickets for a 
whole orphan asylum that had filed up 
before her wicket, in‘ charge of two 
apple-cheeked, elderly women. ‘‘ Yes, 
I’m from Tennessee, and Miss McCook 
is from Kentucky. Almost all the girls 
you'll meet here are southerners.”’ 

‘<This is their first time at Coney,”’ 
said Miss Miss McCook, as the orphan 
asvlum children moved away in uni- 
formed ranks, with faces as solemn as 
though they were going to a funeral in- 
stead of to the merry-go-rounds. 

‘* How many were there ?’’ 

‘*One hundred and twenty-five, and 
here’s another asylum, or something, 
as sure as you live.”’ 

Thus far I had only dealt out tickets 
in lots of two or three, and those only 
at rare intervals, and when I saw a 
clerical looking gentleman approach 
my chariot and in his wakea delegation 
of boys and girls,not quite like those 
who had just passed through the gates, 
but loud and hoydenish almost to riot- 
ousness, I became panic-stricken, and 
stared helplessly at the smiling face of 
the man, who shoved a ten dollar bill 
and a fifty cent piece through and asked 
for one hundred and five tickets. He 
tried to calm his boisterous charges 
who, excited by the music and the tan- 
talizing glimpses of the fairy land on 
the other side of the gate, now made an 
onslaught upon the chariots and their 
helpless chatioteers. Almost before |] 
knew it two small gamins with very 
sticky faces -had scaled un the sides of 
my vehicle, and would certainly have 
made havoc with everything had not a 


half dozen park employees and two 
policemen dashed into the fray and re- 
stored some semblance of order. 

‘‘T’m sorry my boys and girls mis- 
behave so badly,’’ said the clerical 
gentleman, when I had collected my- 
self enough to hand him his hundred 
and five tickets, ‘‘ but poor things, they 
simply don’t know what to do with 
themselves when they get off fora holi- 
day,’’ and he passed me his card, which 
contained the name of a widely known 
charitable organization. ‘The last we 
saw of them, the children had made a 
wild dash up the main promenade, 
towards the merry-go-rounds, and Mr. 
Fenton, the manager, afterwards told 
us that they simply took lawless pos- 
session thereof, and held the fort against 
all persuasions and threats until the 
police again came to the rescue. 

‘* Watch out for counterfeits,’’ said 
Miss Harley in an undertone, as I was 
making change for a twenty-dollar bill 
for a man who asked for one ticket. I 
finished counting it out, but before 
pushing it through the wicket to the 
waiting customer, I looked again at the 
long, dirty shred of green paper. It 
did have a queer look, and I passed it 
over to the next chariot for inspection. 
The man saw the operation and 
frowned. Miss Harley frowned too, 
and looked about in rather helpless 
fashion. 





Nine dollars a week for selling tickets from a 
gilded chariot. 
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‘‘ Well, what’s the matter with my 
money ?’’ the man snarled angrily. 
‘* Do I get a ticket or don’t I? Now, 
young lady, I'll give you just about 
thirty seconds to hand me over either 
that ticket or that bill .”’ 

His eyes flashed with the fire of hon- 
est indignation, and I should have im- 
mediately handed over the bunch of 
bills and small change I still held in 
my fist had I not received a look of 
warning from the brown eyes, as Miss 


— 
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man, and jerking the bill from the man- 
ager’s hand he stalked off. The man- 
ager whistled. 

‘*' You'll have to handle those cases 
with a little more diplomacy, girls, and 
never let a patron see his money is un- 
der suspicion. In this case, though ”’ 
—his voice dropped to a whisper as 
he came to my wicket—‘‘ you may be 
up against a game. Watch out all the 


afternoon for big bills that come in. I 
think he was a decoy.”’ 








inet erent 


The fortune tellers call $100 an afternoon poor business. 


Harley beckoned to one of the man- 
agers who happened to be passing at 
the moment. 

‘*What’s the row?’ he inquired, 
lifting hiscap with a smile. Miss Har- 
ley gave him the greenback without a 
word, and proceeded to wait on the 
crowd of people who had meanwhile 
collected. 

‘‘Why, that’s all right—certainly. 
Give the gentleman his ticket.’ 

‘‘No, I don’t want it now. 
me back the money,”’ 


Give 
retorted the irate 


The meaning of the warning gradu- 
ally dawned upon me in the next few 
minutes, as I dealt out tickets mostly 
for ‘‘even change ’’ to large parties of 
women and girls and children. In not 
more than ten minutes, however, and 
while the blunder was still fresh in the 
minds of us all, another twenty-dollar 
bill was shoved under my nose. I 


looked up hesitatingly at the man who 
presented it—a gentleman with red side- 
whiskers—and as I did so I felt the 
money drawn out of my hand in a mo- 
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ment and the voice of the manager, who 
had slipped up behind my chair. 

‘It’s all right,’’ he whispered, and 
the patron with money and change de- 
parted without further altercation. 
‘ll stay within sight fora half hour or 
so,” said the manager as he walked off. 

The Saturday afternoon rush had 
now begun in earnest, and what with 
the nervous strain of making change 
correctly and quickly, and with the 
necessity of keeping the most alert 
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‘Seven sisters and brothers two and parents. 


watch against the threatened counter- 
feit dealers, there was no more idle chit- 
chat for the rest of the day. Groups 
of fives and tens and twenties, aid 
sometimes, indeed, as in the cases of 
orphan asylums and secret societies out 
for a holiday, groups of hundreds 
passed our wickets during the hours 
between one in the afternoon and 
eleven-thirty at night. Most of them 
were good-natured, but all were impa- 
tient of any delay. 

At this juncture the thing happened 


which we had been looking for all the 
afternoon. I picked up the twenty-dollar 
bill mechanically enough, and as I did so 
glanced to see what manner of customer 
I had. Something familiar struck me 
in the man’s face as if | had seen it 
somewhere before, although I could not 
remember where or when. He saw the 
look of half-recognition in my face and 
his glance shifted uneasily. A certain 
indefinable embarrassment swept over 
his face, and though it did not last the 





All here workee at Coney Island.” 


thousandth part of asecond, it betrayed 
him and saved me. I examined the 
markings of the bill with more self- 
possession than I had thought myself 
capable of, and passed it back to him 
with all the cold-blooded assurance of 
an amateur detective who has his first 
quarry safely in hand 

‘*What’s the matter with it?’’ he 
asked in a voice not at all angry. 

‘* It’s no good,’’ I declared, proceed- 
ing to count out change for a lady with 
a large family of little boys and girls. 
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At night the Island looks like a city in grand opera. 


‘* What's the matter with it?” 

‘‘It’s a counterfeit,” I retorted, 
aghast at my own daring, ‘‘ and I think 
I have sold you several tickets already 
this afternoon,’’ I added as the recol- 
lection now became plain where and 
when I had seen him before. He moved 
off without further parley, and when I 
reported the incident to the manager 
that night he said the man had in all 
probability spotted the new cashier, and 
that he may have passed many times be- 
fore my wicket with dona fide money 
before he ventured, in what he deemed 
a propitious moment, to work the coun- 
terfeit game. 

A few minutes past one o’clock the 
following’ morning five tired, sleepy 
girls made their way across the sand 
dunes in the direction of Captain Mc- 
Pherson’s house, which stood dark and 
silent in the faint starlight against a 
horizon of sea and sky. It was too 
dark to see the ocean, which was near 
enough for us to taste the salty spin- 
drift and to hear the waves breaking on 
the shore as we waited for the door to 
be opened. 

Only those people whose rare good for- 
tuneit has been at least oncein their lives 
to have spent a ‘‘ white night’’ in happy 
dreams and, waking, found that those 
dreams were true—only those fortunate 
few can fully appreciate and sympathize 
with my sensations when I awoke next 
morning and found myself, not where I 
ordinarily ought to have found myself, 
in the close, ill-smelling dormitory of a 


New York working girl’s home, but in 
the big, breezy garret of a sailorman’s 
house, lying in a bed of wondrous ar- 
chitecture, and staring out into the 
wild, wide sea itself. 

How account for the great, strange 
room and for the wondrous bed? As 
to the one, it might easily have been 
the attic of Noah’s Ark, and as to the 
other, it certainly had served a long 
commission as a lifeboat, or a fishing 
smack, or a schooner. Not being 
versed in the terminology of sea craft, 
I could not attempt to say exactly 
what my bed had been before it became 
a bed. The oar-locks, tight and staunch, 
were still there, as I discovered by slid- 
ing my hand along the sides, and the 
mattress was filled with some soft, salt- 
smelling seaweed. Further investiga- 
tion showed that my head had been pil- 
lowed in the stern and that my feet lay 
in the sharp-pointed prow. Without 
doubt it was some sort of a boat. 

Ani the room? Well, just imagine 
a mammoth, triangular box, of unequal 
sides, laid horizontally upon the sur- 
face of its largest dimension, and you 
will arrive at some idea of it. Oneside 
of the triangle will be the floor, one side 
a long, straight wall, and one side a 
ceiling that will slope away gently and 
reluctantly towards the eaves. In the 
sailorman’s house the long, straight 
wall was broken by a row of funny lit- 
tle windows that framed, each one of 
them, a matchless view of the blue 
ocean beyond ; the sloping ceiling was 
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white-washed and its rafters hung with 
fishing nets and discarded seamen’s 
clothes, and the broad floor stored with 
quaint lumber, dark, old, iron chests; 
cork life-preservers and odds and ends 
of boat fittings—all pushed aside to 
make room for the hastily improvised 
beds, of which mine was one. 

Suddenly a voice said ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing,’ and turning I found my sponsor 
of yesterday, also sitting up in bed. 
Her bed was also a boat. 

In afew minutes the old garret was 
turned into a lively dressing-room, and 
the toilets made there were neat and 
dainty enough to have done credit to a 
better appointed place. Two hand 
mirrors, and a wavy piece of broken 
looking glass were passed back and 
forth among the five of us, and a 
quarter or an hour later we gave our 
faces and hands a hasty splash in the 
row of wash basins on the porch. 

We walked along the shore up to the 
‘* village ’’ for breakfast, which we ate 
in a large pavillion built out to the 
water’s edge. Coffee and hot rolls was 
the extent of our orders, and by the 
time we had swallowed a few mouthfuls, 
we had settled ourselves for a long, 
nice chat. 

I had not been long in my new em- 
ployment, before I began to see for my- 
self what a wholesale recruiting ground 





Coney Island, of all places in the world, 
had become for the fresh, young daugh- 
ters of the Southern farmers. What 
Barnum’s circus had done for the young 
women of New England twenty-five 
years ago, the pleasure parks of Coney 
Island were now doing for the young 
working women of the New South. 
When Mr. Barnum reconstructed his 
‘* Greatest Show 6n Earth’’ it was with 
the largely advertised purpose of cater- 
ing to the tastes and inclinations of the 
better element of amusement lovers, 
and his first inaster stroke was to purge 
the personnel of the ring and the hip- 
podrome of as much immorality as fcs- 
sible. To this end the wor1n-out, 
sterile rocky farms of New England 
were canvassed for young women and 
girls who could be trained and coached 
into circus performers. For years the 
chariots in the spectacular hippodrome 
race were driven by young women born 
and bred in the gray cabins of New 
England; the features of Puritan maids, 
of staunch, old New England lineage, 
were masked by paint and powder into 
the guises of the goddesses of Greek 
mythology; so too did the rigid auster- 
ity of Puritan New England maids 
mask behind the seeming voluptuous- 
ness of Cleopatra and Poppea (as- 
sisted, perhaps, with a pad here and 
there), swathed in barbaric draperies, 


The restaurants are a blaze of glory. 
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and jingling with bracelets, and ank- 
lets and golden chains. Puritan maids, 
every one of them, fresh clean maids 
from the gray cabins of New England, 
and fresh, clean maids they returned to 
those gray cabins when their season was 
over, —none the worse for their experi- 
ences, though, perhaps, a little more 
wordly wise. 

That hot June Sunday afternoon one 
of the largest crowds of the season 
passed into the Park, while inside of 
half a dozen chariots as many tired, 
perspiring girls counted out nickels and 
dimes and quarters until their eyes grew 
almost blind with the pain that must 
necessarily follow long continued 
scrutiny at short range. Towards four 
o’clock there was a brief lull in the tide 
of pleasure-seekers, when somebody 
spoke for the first time since we had 
taken our seats after coming from the 
breakfast in the pavillion. So busy 
had we been that no one had time to 
even remark the heat, which was ter- 
rific, in spite of the sea breeze. 

‘** Say,’”’ said the voice, ‘‘say, girls, I 
never thought of it before, but this is 
Sunday, and somehow it don’t seem a 
bit awful to be working, either.’’ 

‘* This time four weeks ago I was sit- 
ting in the Bible class in our Sunday- 
school at home,’’ put in another voice. 

‘* You'll never see Sunday-school 
again,’’ laughed Miss McCook. 

‘*Church and church things don’t 
trouble people much in these big cities,’’ 
said somebody else. ‘‘I wonder if any- 
body in Coney Island this afternoon 
went to church this morning.” 

We listened a moment to the in- 
numerable bands crashing inside the 
grounds, and we looked at the never- 
ending procession of swarming hu- 
manity passing up and down Surf 
Avenue, and then everybody laughed 
at the very absurdity ofsuch a question. 

All days are alike in Coney Island, 
and Sunday is the jolliest and merriest 
of them all. For the sightseer Sunday 
meant an extra amount of pleasure for 
his money; forus it meant an extra 
amount of work for ours. Monday, 
however, always brought a reactionary 
dullness, which gave us abundant op- 
portunities for rest and relaxation. 
This we managed by taking turns at 
our work, only half or one-third of the 
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force being on duty atone time. The 
same system obtained also on rainy 


days, when there was practically noth- 
ing todo. Such a day was my first 
Monday. In the forenoon the rain fell 
in torrents, which developed through 
the afternoon into a steady drizzle that 
did not let up till five o'clock. Ac- 
cordingly we were at liberty to take two 
hours instead of one for dinner, and in 
tow of Miss McCook and Miss Harley 
I set out to eat my first full meal since 
I had come to Coney Island. This was 
a sort of ‘‘ progressive ’’ dinner of three 
courses, and was the popular menu 
among the ‘‘charioteers’’ and other 
girl employees. 

For the first course, we had waffles, 
hot and brown and running over with 
molasses, which we ate at the little 
stand two at a penny apiece, chatting 
the while with the white-capped wait- 
ress from Texas, who served them as 
fast as the baker was able to turn them 
out. 

Then we passed on to the roast beef 
booth, where a white aproned cook 
turned a sizzling joint on a spit, before 
a furnace of red coals. We invested 
in sandwiches here, which we bore 
,away with us in paper bags to the 
Japanese tea gardens on the other side 
of the lagoon, stopping on our way to 
buy a bottle of olives and a pint of 
sweet pickles. In these gardens were 
a multitude of canopied pavillions, just 
large enough to cover a tiny tea table. 
At one of these we took our seats, three 
of us, and a tiny almond-eyed Japanese 
girl, in a flowered robe and gay yobi, 
stepped up to take our orders. She 
had only been in America a few months, 
the girls said, but she replied prettily 
to our questions in exceedingly up-to- 
date if somewhat pigeon English. 

**Cool day, but Satday somesing 
fierce,’’ the little beauty remarked 
amiably, when she returned in a mo- 
ment with the tiny china cups and the 
hot, steaming tea pots. I asked her if 
she were all alone in this strange land, 
and she shook her head and smiled. 

‘Seven sisters,’ she replied, nodding 
her head towards the other flitting vis- 
ions of oriental grace, ‘‘and brothers 
two and parents. All here workee at 
Coney Island.’’ 

The hot sandwiches, with our pick- 
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les and olives, and the delicious tea, 
made us a palatable dinner, at a net 
cost to each of fifleen and a frac- 
tion cents. As we lingered after our 
second cup of tea a tall, graceful young 
woman stopped to chat, and was intro- 
duced as Mrs. McGraw. Mrs. Mc- 
Graw was dressed in the height of pre- 
vailing fashion, and reported, in re- 
sponse to the inquiries of my com- 
panions, that ‘‘ business had been bad 
that day, even for blue Monday,’’ and 
that she had only taken in one hundred 
dollars since noon. 

‘* That's the Egyptian palmist,’’ ex- 
plained Miss McCook as Mrs. McGraw 
moved away, ‘‘ and that is her place we 
passed, where you saw all the mother- 
of-pearl furniture, and the Hindoos in 
native dress. She’s making money 
hand over fist.’’ 

‘‘But she’s not an Egyptian, is 
she ?”’ 

‘‘Dear heart, no!’’ and they all 
laughed. ‘‘ Of course, she’s not an 
Egyptian. She’s tooclever. She was 
born in Alabama, and she’s never seen 
Egypt. She’s only been in the business 
two years, since her husband got hurt, 
and she was left with two little children 
to support. But she'll tell you all 
about it herself when we stop in to see 
her on our way back.”’ 

It was, therefore, with a great deal 
of interest, not to say curiosity, that a 
little later I followed my comrades into 
the sorceress's pretty Hindoo temple, be- 
fore which a dusky Hindoo, in scarlet 
dress and vellow sash, was stationed in 
solemn pomp. 

The ‘‘ Egyptian sorceress’’ enter- 


tained us much as any other lady might 
entertain a party of women friends, 
showing us the photographs of her ba- 
bies in Alabama with their grand- 
mother, and of her invalid husband in 
a Colorado sanitarium. 

‘* Somebody is going to make money 
out of the palmistry business, and why 
shouldn’t I be that person ?’’ she an- 
swered in her even, low voice when I 
asked her about her work. ‘‘I said to 
myself, ‘I’ll go into this as a serious 
business, and I'll go into it the right 
sort of way. I'll be the executive and 
I’ll hire experienced people to do the 
rest.’ I started with only three hun- 
dred dollars, and I’ve got five thousand 
dollars worth of fittings alone now. 
I don’t know anything else I could 
have taken up that I’d have been 
able to get along so well at. I’m able 
to pay my people good wages, too, 
which I couldn’t have done if I’d taken 
up dressmaking or anything else I’d 
have.to employ girls in. | start them in 
at eight dollars a week and I raise them 
as high as fifteen dollars when they 
prove to be quick and clever at reading 
character. 

Sentiment, romance, engagements, 
weddings ? Now I know that in story 
books such are the natural, the inevi- 
table result of seaside acquaintance and 
strolls on the beach. But in none of 
these cases were the sentiment and ro- 
mance strong enough to interfere with 
the careers which these Southern girls 
had planned for themselves in the great 
city up the bay, and into which they 
entered when Labor Day at last brought 
an end to our work at Coney Island. 





Sven @ business life at Coney Island has its alleviutions, 








. Mutshuhito is the first constitutional Emperor of Japan and the one hundred and twenty-second 
sovereign in direct line from Jimmu, founder of the dynasty in 660 B.C. His 
reign since 1867 covers the entire evolution of modern Japan. 
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THE CASE FOR JAPAN 


By D. W. STEVENS 


Counsellor to his Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Legation 


The following article is printed under direct authority of the Japanese minister, Hon. Kogoro 
Takahira, and may be accepted as entirely representative of the Japanese view of the situation. 


TRUST that a word of personal ex- opinion may be considered that of a 
planation may not be thought out of partisan because of my connection with 
place by way of preface to whatI have the Japanese Government, and in a cer- 
to say about the causes which have led tain sense that is true. But I think it 
to war between Japan and Russia. My _ is possible toshow, even in a brief state- 











The Empress of Japan, born in 1850, gave her first audience to foreign ladies in 1873. 


Throughout her career she has been a leader in movements for the 1mp? 


vement and edu- 


cation of Japanese women, and is the patroness of many charitable institutions. 























ment of the case such as this must 
necessarily be, that the belief of Japan’s 
friends in the justice of her cause rests 
upon firm foundations. 

Predictions of war between Japan and 
Russia have been of constant occur- 
rence during the past few years, and 
the consensus of intelligent opinion 
concerning Eastern affairs has been 
that such a struggle could not long be 
averted. There has also been substan- 
tial agreement regarding the most prob- 
able cause for war, namely, the develop- 
ment of Russian policy in the Far East, 


as shown by what has been done in 
Manchuria, and the likelihood, almost 
certainly, that Corea would in time be 
brought within its sphere of operation. 
Many unbiased observers, familiar with 
the situation, have expressed the belief 
that a point would be reached in the 
advance of Russia toward complete con- 
trol of North Asia when Japan must 
endeavor to interpose a check, or there- 
after be obliged to play only a trivial 
part in Eastern affairs, or even, at last, 
to face a struggle for national exist- 
ence. 





Gen. Kouropatkin, Minister of War since 1898. 
He has served through the Turkish war and 
in numerous Asiatic campaigns. At pres- 
ent he is in active command of the Rus- 
sian forces in Manchuria. Among 
his many decorations ts the Order 
of the Rising Sun of Japan. 


There are, of course, two standpoints 
from which Russia’s motives and 
actions in the Far East may be judged. 
Her friends would have us believe that 
her mission is a beneficent one, and that 
it will inure to the advantage of all 
nations having interests in that part of 
the world. She has constructed rail- 
ways through fertile regions, hitherto 
inaccessible; built fine towns, mills and 
factories where before nothing of the 
kind existed, and established orderly 
government where formerly misrule pre- 
vailed. In doing these things she has 
made enormous expenditures, thereby 
creating important interests which she 
has now a valid right to protect. Con- 
sidering the methods by which Russia 
gained a hold on Manchuria and the 
means she has taken to strengthen and 
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Vice-Admiral Yamamoto, for three years past 
Chief of the Navy Department, has the 
reputation of being a highly accom- 
plished officer. The astonishing 
efficiency of the Japanese navy 
stands largely to the credit 
of his bureau in Tokio. 
perpetuate it; considering also, the 
ulterior object her actions have plainly 
shown she has all the time had in view, 
this argument, let me say with all due 
respect, puts the cart before the horse. 
It is the same as if, having obtained 
your permission to erect a building on 
your land for our joint use and benefit, 
and having built a far more elaborate 
structure than was originally planned, I 
claimed exclusive ownership and con- 
trol, not only of the building and the 


land on which it stood, but also 
of your adjoining property, be- 
cause I had spent a great deal of 


money in the enterprise and had suc- 
ceeded in constructing a very fine build- 
ing indeed. The justice of sucha claim, 
as between individuals, could hardly be 
admitted, and yet it differs in no degree 
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in principle from the claim set up on 
Russia’s behalf in the extension of rail 
way enterprises in Manchuria. The 
nature and extent of China’s original 
agreement to the introduction of Rus- 
sian railways in Chinese territory ; the 
indirect methods by which the scope of 
that agreement has been extended far 
beyond its avowed purpose, and, finally, 
the thinly disguised pretension to own- 
ership where only tenancy was intend- 
ed, are all disregarded by those who 
admire or apologize for Russia. There 
would be good reason for admiration, 
and none for apology, if Russia’s course 
in developing the resources of Manchu- 
ria had been prompted by enlightened 
self-interest ; primarily, of course, to 
promote her own commercial and in- 
dustrial interests, but in no respect to 
interfere with the development of tie 
rightful interests of others. ‘This is the 
broad and statesmanlike policy which 
her Government and her friends insist 
she has been pursuing. What possible 
object, they ask, could Russia have had 
in building such an expensive railway 
system and then restricting the growth 


of foreign commerce in Manchuria ? 
How could she hope to secure anything 
like an adequate return from her vast 
outlay by following such a course? 
‘These questions sound plausible, but it 
is to actions, not words, we must look 
for the answer. Viewing the matter 
from this standpoint, there can be no 
doubt as to the nature of that answer. 
Since the Russian occupancy of Man- 
churia no method appears to have been 
left untried, whether by fair competi- 
tion or otherwise, to establish a Russian 
monopoly of all commercial and indus- 
trial interests. That seems a strong 
assertion, but there is abundant proof 
of its correctness, not least of all in the 
experience of American merchants. 
The action of Russia, or of her agents, 
in this regard was a palpable violation 
of the principles of the ‘‘ open door,”’ 
to the maintenance of which she was 
pledged, and, if persisted in, would in 
time have practically closed to other 
nations one of the richest fields as yet 
undeveloped for the exploitation of their 
commerce and industries. 

Although this condition of affairs 



































Sada, Crown Princess of Japan, born in 1884, 
educated at the School of Peeresses, was 
married to the Crown Prince at the age 
of 16. She is the mother of the 
little princes Michi and Atsu. 


Haru, educated at the School of Nobles, and 


proclaimed by his father’s choice Crown 
Prince of Japan in 1899, is the son of the 
Emperor by one of his wives. Heisaman 


of advanced ideas but delicate health. 








The Czarina, formerly Princess Alexandra 
Alix, daughter of the Archduke of Hesse, 
married the Czarin 1894. They have 

Jour children, all daughters. 


affected Japan’s interests as injuriously 
as it did those of the other Treaty Pow- 
ers, she took no action on that account. 
Even after it became evident that Rus- 
sia regarded Manchuria as a field for 
her exclusive exploitation, the Japanese 
Government waited patiently to see 
what course would be adopted with 
reference to the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian forces brought there for the sup- 
pression of disturbances incident to 
the Boxer episode. It will be re- 
membered that after the withdrawal 
of the troops of the other Powers 
from Peking, Russia still retained a 
large force in Manchuria and gave no 
definite assurance when it would be 
withdrawn. It was this action on her 
part, as much as anything else, that 
gave especial significance to the corre- 
spondence between the Powers relative to 
the ‘‘opendoor.’’ Theprominence thus 
given to the principle that all the powers 
were entitled under their treaties toequal 
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rights and equal opportunities in China, 
and that the alienation of any por- 
tion of the latter’s territories by one of 
them would be subversive of the rights 
of the others, was doubtless one of the 
strongest influences leading Russia to 
make a treaty with China whereby she 
bound herself to withdraw her troops 
from Manchuria at successive dates ter- 
minating in October last. It should 
not be forgotten that by the terms of 
this treaty she retained the right to 
keep in Manchuria a force large enough 
to protect the railway, and powers in 
every other way amply sufficient to 
conserve her interests. All she bound 
herself to do was to withdraw the troops 
brought to suppress the Boxer troubles; 
in a word to relinquish military control 
of the provinces. 

But as the date for the first partial 
evacuation in last April approached it 
became apparent that, notwithstanding 
the unconditional nature of her promise, 
Russia did not intend to keep it unless 
China would agree to new conditions. 
Negotiations were set on foot at Peking 
by her diplomatic agents and, although 
an effort was made to keep the matter 
secret, the purport of the new Russian 
proposals soon became known. They 
were nominally intended to safeguard 
Russia’s interests in Manchuria; in re- 
ality they gave the provinces and all 
their resources over to Russian control. 
They were in palpable violation of the 
principle of the open door and were 
clearly a preliminary to formal absorp- 
tion and final extinction of the last ves- 
tige of Chinese sovereignty. China did 
not accept the new proposals, however, 
nor did Russia fulfil her promise to 
withdraw the first detachments of her 
troops in April. 

At this point Japan intervened. She 
had watched these proceedings with the 
keenest interest, for they meant more to 
her than the loss of the markets of 
Manchuria and the advantages her peo- 
ple might reasonably be expected to 
gain from the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of the open door. Her chief con- 
cern was regarding Corea. Lying 


hardly farther than a cannon shot from 
her nearest shore, Corea has always 
intimately 


been associated with her 
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national policy. Strategically the 
Corean Empire is of the utmost impor- 
tance to her protection; from a com- 
mercial and economic standpoint the 
opportunities and advantages it offers 
to her people are of incalculable value. 

Therefore Japan could not but note 
with deep concern the development 
of Russian policy regarding Manchu- 
ria, for the triumph of that policy, 
her government and people felt con- 
vinced, meant an attempt to bring 
Corea, also, within the sphere of Rus- 
sian domination. Indeed it has been 
evident for several years that such an 
attempt is already on foot, and that 
Russian agents in Corea have been neg- 
lecting no opportunity to gain a foot- 
hold there as a point of vantage from 
which to repeat what has been done in 
Manchuria. 

Having these considerations in mind, 
the Japanese Government opened nego- 
tiations with the government of Russia 
last summer, in the hope of obtaining 
a conventional agreement that would 
definitely determine the interests and 
duties of both parties. In doing this 
Japan was acting clearly within her 
rights, without a thought of special 
concessions to herself except in so far as 
the dictates of self-protection made 
them necessary, and certainly with no 
idea of making a bargain with Russia 
at the expense of China or Corea, or 
of any of the Powers having interests 
in those countries. One of the funda- 
mental proposals suggested by her was 
that Russia and she should mutually 
agree to ‘‘ respect the independence and 
territorial integrity of China and 
Corea,’’ and another that they should 
bind themselves ‘‘to maintain the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations in 
those countries.’’ Japan offered to rec- 
ognize the validity of the interests ac- 
quired by Russia in Manchuria in the 
way of railway enterprises and Russia’s 
right to protect them, subject to a due 
regard for China’s independence and 
territorial integrity. Inturn, she asked 
from Russia recognition of her own pre- 
ponderating interests in Corea and of 
her right to conserve them without in- 
fringing upon the independence or the 


for Japan. 
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territorial integrity of Corea. To these 
reasonable representations Russia’s re- 
plies were practical negations. The 
most that she would do was to promise 
to offer not to impede Japan in the en- 
joyment of rights and privileges ac- 
quired under existing treaties with 
China, provided that Japan would rec- 
ognize the province and its littoral as 
without her sphere of interest, and pro- 
vided, further, that Japan would con- 
sent to the establishment of a neutral 
zone in Corea comprising all territory 
north of the thirty-ninth parallel, a con- 
dition which Japan would have stulti- 
fied herself by accepting. 

A noticeable feature of the negotia- 
tions was the delay in each of Russia's 
replies and counter-proposals. Whether 
due to some ulterior motive or to the 
discussions which are said to have oc- 
curred in the inner circle of the Russian 
Government between the peace and war 
parties, is now of no consequence. It 
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is sufficient to say that after each pro- 
tracted delay the reply that followed 
was no more acceptable than its prede- 
cessors. At last it could be no longer 
doubted that Russia did not intend to 
agree to an equitable settlement of the 
questions at issue, and consequently 
nothing remainel but to break off nego- 
tiations that had proved completely fu- 
tile. When finally it was plain that there 
was but one choice, war or irreparable 
injury to vital national interests, the 
Government of Japan did not hesitate. 
I believe the result will prove that it 
accepted the alternative of war witha 
full realization of the gravity of the step 
and with firm determination not only to 
uphold Japan’s rights, but also to main- 
tain the place Japan has striven to gain 
in the estimation of the world. 

That place has been gained by the 
progress of her people along the lines 
of Western civilization, and by the en- 
deavor of her Government to shape the 
national policy in accordance with the 
principles recognized by Western na- 
tions. Even at the outset of the strug- 
gle, however, the prophecy may be 
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heard that if Japan is victorious she 
will gain a predominant influence in 
the affairs of the Far East and will use 
it to the injury of American and Euro- 
pean interests. It is argued that race 
affiliations with China and Corea will be 
cemented, and that the Western World 
will have to face the ‘‘ Yellow Peril’’ 
in an acute and dangerous form. This 
belief betrays ignorance of Japan’s past 
and present policy, as well as of her 
actual relations with her neighbors and 
their most probable development. Ja- 
pan’s past policy was shown by the 
conclusion of the commercial treaty with 
China at the close of the war of 1894, 
whereby the field for the development 
of commerce in that Empire was opened 
to the whole world. She entered into the 
present struggle primarily for self-pro- 
tection ; after that for the maintenance 
of the principle of ‘‘ equal opportunity 
for all nations”’ in China and Corea. No 
one pretends in her behalf that she is 
acting for others, but this fact remains 
that her success means the triumph of 
a cause in which other nations are as 
vitally interested as herself. 
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queried ‘Frisco, pointing with 

his pipe stem to a cluster of 
white buildings in a setting of dark 
green, miles away down the valley. 

I nodded. 

We were far up on the side of the 
mountain, and in the clear Colorado 
sunshine every detail of the view stood 
out with vivid distinctness. 

‘‘That’s Scotty Williams’ place. 
Never told you how I helped Scotty to 
get married, did I ?”’ 

The idea of ’Frisco in the rdle of 
matchmaker was so irresistibly comic 
that I grinned. 

‘*Fact,’’saidhe. ‘‘If it hadn’t been 
for me Scotty ’d still be roaming over 
the earth, foot-loose and gladsome, in- 
stead of being a respectable member of 
society with a pretty wife and two kids. 

‘‘It was like this: I was punching 
steers for the Three X outfit up at the 
headwaters of Bear River when Scotty 
drifted in from New Mexico. Our 
range lay for ten miles along the valley, 
pretty as a picture. The foreman’s 
name was Kennedy. He was a little 
man with lots of ginger and no sense 
ofhumor. Knew his business all right, 
but was apt to rear up on his hind legs 
and scatter death and desolation broad- 
cast when anybody rubbed his fur the 
wrong way. Had a most uncertain 
temper and a lightning-like way of pull- 
ing a gun. 

‘Kennedy's daughter kept house for 
him, he being a widower, and they had 
a place all to themselves about half a 
mile from the ranch house. Nita—that 
was the girl’s name—was nearly eight- 
een then, and just about as pretty and 
modest as any female that ever walked 
in shoes. Must have been pretty lone- 


“Se that ranch down there ?’’ 


THE NUPTIALS OF 
SCOTTY WILLIAMS 


By MAITLAND LeROY OSBORNE 
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some for her, not another woman with- 
in a hundred miles, and her daddy not 
being what you'd call a genial and 
cheerful companion, and only a lot of 
rough and reckless cow-punchers to 
nieet day after day, but she never let on 
but what she liked it, always having a 
smile and a pleasant word for the boys, 
all of them, of course, being ready to 
lay down and let her walk on them if 
she cared to—which she didn’t. 

‘*T reckon we were all in love with 
her—I know I was, good and plenty— 
but we had to let our passion gnaw in 
secret, for her daddy didn’t have no no- 
tion of letting her marry a cow-puncher 
—not one. Every new man that joined 
the outfit Kennedy ’d lead one side, 
serious and confidential, and impress on 
his mind that there wasn’t any love- 
making included in the contract. Very 
convincing his arguments were, too, 
and none of them ever had to have their 
memory freshened up on that point. 
Not but what any of them, including 
me, would have taken chances ina gun- 
play with the old man if there’d been 
any encouragement from the girl— 
which there wasn’t. 

‘“When Scotty blew along the old 
man omitted his usual heart-to-heart 
talk, not sizing Scotty up for a gay 
Lothario—he being so calamitously 
homely that it looked like a woman 
would go into hiding at sight of him. 
Right there was where the old man 
showed his ignorance of female human 
nature. 

‘Scotty was all feet, hands and 
freckles to look at, but his moral quali- 
ties stuck out so insistent that when 
you got to know him his lack of beauty 
didn’t seem so glaring. Hewas sure 
white all through, was Scotty, if he 
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wasn’t no chromo, and when I see he 
was fixing his young and tender affec- 
tions on Nita I felt plumb sorry for 
him. The rest of us had had the fever 
in various stages and was convalescent, 
except Jacko, who was cook for the 
outfit, and he didn’t count. Jacko 
was a first rate cook, but he had to get 
somebody to do his thinking—he hav- 
ing the non compos mentis bad. 

‘* As I said, the rest of us was able 
to set up and take our liquor regular, 
but it looked like Scotty was just go- 
ing to pine away untimely. He sure 
was going thelimit. One night I comes 
into the bunk house and finds him sit- 
ting on the edge of his bunk and sigh- 
ing pretty frequent. 

‘* Toothache?’ I asked him, think- 
ing to arouse him from his melancholy 
with gay and festive conversation, but 
he only looks at me sort of reproachful 
and sighs some more. Then I says, 
‘ Look a-here, my love-lorn swain, this 
is getting to be too much like a funeral 
round here. It’s surea whole lot wear- 
ing on the nerves to witness your con- 
tinual grief. If you'll just say the word 
I'll get the drop on the old man and 
hold him up while you talk with him 
quiet and peaceable. It ain’t no ways 
likely he'll say ‘ bless you, my chil- 
dren,’ I says, ‘but if you get it over 
and know the worst, maybe you'll be- 
gin to feel better.’ 

‘* “No use,’ says Scotty, ‘ it ain’t the 
old man I’m afraid of—it’s the girl.’ 

‘« Then I begins to see daylight and 
goes out and sets on a stump and does 
a lotof thinking. The next day I hangs 
around and watches the old man till he 
rides off to the range, and then I lopes 
over to see Nita. I was sure rattled, 
not knowing what to say or how tosay 
it, but after I’d made a few leads she 
began to see what the game was. Then 
I had the surprise of my life. When 
she grasps the fact that Scotty is just 
fading away gradual for love of hershe 
begins to look sorry and thoughtful, 
and pretty soon she begins to cry. I 
wants to kick myself then, hard, but 
she puts her hand on my arm and says: 
‘’Frisco, you’ve been awful good to 
me, and I trusts you a whole lot. I 
know you wouldn’t be saying this to 
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me if Scotty wasn’t straight, and if 
he's got anything to say to me I’ll lis- 
ten.’ Then she drops down sudden on 
her knees by a chair with her head on 
her arms and cries out ‘ Mother— 
Mother, I want you. Why did you 
leave your little girl ?’ and I sneaks out 
the door on tiptoe with a lump in my 
throat that I has to poke down with 
my finger to keep from choking, and 
my eyes smarting like they was full of 
pepper. 

‘* Then I hunts up Scotty and takes 
that infant out back of the corral and 
talks to him mighty serious and confi- 
dential. ‘It’s your play,’ I says, ‘to 
go tell Nita you love her, and ask her 
to marry you. I don’t know whether 
she willor not. Ifshe won't, it’s up 
to you to take your grief-stricken 
countenance back to New Mexico sud- 
den and simultaneous. If she will, you 
want to thank the Lord every night 
and morning for giving you one of the 
best women He ever made, and if you 
don’t treat her a little better than any 
woman’s gota right to expect I'll shoot 
you so full of holes that you'll look 
like a milk strainer.’ 

‘*Then Scotty takes off his hat, 
looking mighty solemn, and grips my 
hand and says, ‘So help me God, I 
always will.’ 

‘* After that Scotty lopes over to see 
his lady love and learn his fate. In 
about an hour he comes back, walking 
on air and effervescing joyfulness like 
a geyser, and shakes my hand till it 
aches. ‘ She’s promised to marry me,’ 
he says, swallowing hard and trying to 
keep both feet on the ground. Then 
we begins to study how to cut Nita out 
of the herd without stampeding the 
whole outfit, for we knows when the 
old man should find out what was in 
the wind it was going to be real tem- 
pestuous round there for quite a spell. 

‘* My idea was for the three of us to 
pull out on horseback some morning 
as soon as the old man had started for 
the range, and get to town and have 
the knot tied before he found out what’s 
up. We’d have four or five hours start, 
and with hard riding, barring accident, 
I reckoned we'd strike town by mid- 
night. But right there was where 
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Scotty’s moral scruples cropped out 
strong, and he bucked good and hard. 
‘I don’t play no horse thief game like 
that,’ he says, ‘I’m going to marry 
Nita in her own home, decent and re- 
spectable, with her daddy for chief 
mourner.’ 

‘** Keno,’ I says. ‘It’s your deal— 
but it's a good gamble that Nita’s a 
widow before she's a bride if the old 
man gets his gun out first.’ 

‘“*T’m not worrying none,’ says 
Scotty. 

‘* Well, we figures it out after a while, 
and I ties my face up in a handkerchief 
and asks the old man for three days off 
to get a tooth pulled. Then I lopes 
over to town, cuts a minister out of the 
herd and heads him for the Three X 
outfit on the run. Coming back I sort 
of prepares his mind for trouble, and I 
must say for a parson he had sand. ‘ So 
long as the girl is free and willing,’ he 
says, ‘I'll do my duty.’ 

‘** We strikes the ranch along about 
dark, and when I’ve located the minis- 
ter in the bunk house Scotty sends 
Jacko over to tell the old man he's 
wanted at the corral. Then Scotty and 
I goes to meet him and break the news 
to him gentle. 

‘When the old man comes round 
the corner of the corral I pokes the 
muzzle of my six-shooter under his 
nose and requests him quiet and polite 
to elevate his hands—which he does, 
sudden. Then Scotty relieves him of 
his gun to prevent accidents, and be- 
gins to speak his little piece. 

‘* When the old man comes to a real- 
izing sense of what Scotty’s trying to 
tell him, his language is something 
awful. I’ve heard mule drivers before 
now that had a wonderful grasp of pro- 
fanity, but the old man’s remarks on 
that occasion laid a little over anything 
I’ve ever heard before or since. I was 
mighty glad the parson couldn’t hear 
him. 

‘* At last, seeing we are likely to stay 
there all night if the old man don't 
lose his breath, I winks toScotty in the 
dark and says, sorter casual and careless: 
‘You take the minister over to the house 
and meand Mr. Kennedy’ llsaunter along 
presently and join in the festivities.’ 


‘‘When I reckoned Scotty’d had 
time enough to get pretty near there I 
puts up my gun and proposes to the 
old man that we start along too. First 
off, he allows he isn’t going, but after 
I’ve reasoned with him tor quite a 
spell, gentle and earnest, he begins to 
see the error of his ways, and after a 
while he goes along quiet and peaceful, 
spitting out broken teeth and talking— 
still talking. 

‘* When we got to the house there 
was Nita and Scotty waiting for us, and 
the minister with his prayer book open 
ready to conduct the obsequies. The 
boys are all there, too, trying to look 
careless and happy, and I escorts the 
old man to his corner and stands back 
of him, where I can remind him to 
make the responses at the proper time. 
When the minister gets to ‘ Who gives 
this woman ?’ the old man swallows 
hard, but I nudges him in the spinal 
column with the muzzle of my gun and 
he speaks up and says, ‘I do,’ real 
brisk and cheerful. 

‘* When the parson gets the diamond 
hitch made good and solid, Scotty steps 
up to his father-in-law and sticks out 
his hand and says: ‘Mr. Kennedy, I’m 
sorry we had to take you by surprise 
this way, but I’ll sure try mighty hard 
to make Nita a good husband, and I’m 
hoping you won’t hold any hard feel- 
ings against us.’ I nudges the old man 
in the back again and he shakes hands 
with Scotty quite hearty and spontane- 
ous. Then Nita kisses him and asks 
him to forgive her, and cries a little and 
kisses me, and I puts up my gun and 
shakes hands with Scotty and wishes 
them both joy. Then I hands the min- 
ister a bag of dust, and he and Nita and 
Scotty starts for town on horseback, 
the boys howling like Piutes and firing 
off their six-shooters joyful and pro- 
miscuous, all except Jacko, who sits on 
the steps crying because Nita’s going 
away. 

‘‘Of course, I expects to part com- 
pany with the Three X outfit sudden 
and permanent, but when I saunters up 
to the old man the next morning and 
asks for my money, he only looks at 
me mighty glum for a minute or two, 
then tells me not to try to be a bigger 
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fool than I am naturally, and sends me 
down to No. 2 to brand some calves. 
He sure did look funny, though, with 
all his front teeth gone.’’ 
Frisco shook the ashes out of his 
pipe and proceeded gravely to refill it. 
‘Did Kennedy ever become recon- 
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ciled to his son-in-law?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ That just goes to show what a 
queer thing human nature is,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ He swears that Scotty is 
the smartest, best-looking and honest- 
est man in the State, and plumb wor- 
ships them two kids.” 

















HOW AMERICANS AMUSE THEMSELVES. 


NE of the commonplaces of travel in 
QO Europe is to observe how ‘‘ the com- 

mon people’’ seem to enjoy them- 
selves. As the shop and office close their 
doors, the holiday spirit seems automatically 
setfree. To Americans, asa people, this care- 
free spirit is denied. Our forefathers have 
taught us that work is our greatest blessing. 
Doubtless it is, or ought to be, but a life of 
accomplishment, even industrious, energetic 
and virtuous, is not complete without the 
capacity for enjoyment. Admirable as is 
such material for an epitaph, it is less service- 
able in other ways. 

It is a matter of comment that successful 
Americans find theiramusement in being suc- 
cessful. The years which the late William C. 
Whitney devoted to the intelligent pursuit of 
pleasure marked him as far more unique 
among Americans than the positive achieve- 
ments of his arduous life. One trouble with 
us as a people is that instead ofa more equita- 
ble division, we allot all the pleasure toa very 
few and all the work toa great many. We 
shall as soon see Russell Sage spending a 
morning hour at croquet as the young million- 
aire of Newport contributing to the stock of 
human usefulness. When you make a business 
of pleasure, a business it becomes with a 
It is only by adding pleasure to 
your business that you learn to live, 


vengeance. 


Mr. Ford’s article in this number seems to 
us very much to the point. 


WORK AS A CURE-ALL. 


**Work, and you will succeed.”’ We hear 
the familiar phrase dinned into our ears with 
ceaseless repetition. 
glibly told: ‘‘ Young men, be earnest, be in- 
dustrious, and you must succeed.’’ (Succeed- 
ing, of course, being the polished synonym 
for making money.) Whereas, the truth is, 
if you want to keep from failure, you must be 
honest and industrious, but if you want to 
succceed you had better be intelligent, too. 
But full of the idea so carefully lear-ed, the 
young man comes to Chicago or New York 
full of confidence that work is the one great 
essential. 


Each graduating class is 


Be busy if you can; if you cannot, 
seem to be busy and you will get on. 

I know of a young man who came to New 
York full of the proud ambition to work him- 
After a 
year or so, black circles came under his eyes, 
and he began to look interesting, But he 
never lost heart, until at six o'clock the other 
day his employer stopped at his desk on his 
way out. 

‘* Young man,”’ he said, ‘‘ you look ill.”’ 

At length the youth's ambition was coming 
true. He was to be told that the limit of toil 


self to success in a lawyer's office. 


was reached, to take a long vacation on full 
pay, and to save his precious life for better 
things. 
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“Tea” 


him on the shoulder, ‘‘ you must not—smoke 


continued his employer, patting 
so much. Cut it out, and you will be fit as 
a fiddle and well up to your work.” 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE OLD. 


America is the young man’s country, we 
are told, because so many of the conspicuous 
The 
thing is said conventionally, as if there were 


figures amongst us are young men, 


some moral virtue in being young; as if, too, 
the greatest tragedy in American history was 
not the death some forty years agoof half a 
wiillion men in the prime of life, which de- 
prived our generation of its wisest counsellors. 
Experience is the only school which gives a 
of all men, and a man of 


degree honored 


three-score, with the vigor of life still in him, 


should be the most useful citizen of a com- 

munity. 
The 

nished a splendid instance. 


awful catastrophe at Baltimore fur- 
The conflagration 
Chief Hor- 
ton, of the Fire Department, had been disabled 


had been raging for twelve hours. 


by a live wire. The fighters were without a 


head. Then William C. McAfee, veteran fire 
chief, retired for age and accounted an old 
man, offered his services tothe Mayor. They 
were accepted. Donning his oilskins and 


grabbing his trumpet the old chief went into 
action. At once the men knew they had a 


leader. They needed one. The fire was roar- 
ing down to the river bank where were some 
great rosin works filled with turpentine. And 
as they went so must go East Baltimore. 
‘‘There will be h—l to pay if the fire gets 
rosin,’’ 


into that yelled McAfee through his 


trumpet. ‘If enough of you men will follow 
me, we'll go in there and dump the whole out- 
fit into the bay.’’ 

They followed the leader and they saved 
Kast Baltimore. 


THE ‘‘SOVEREIGN” PEOPLE. 


To the rational American, the convulsions 
of our Presidential years are a grim kind of 
parody upon democratic institutions. Every 
four years we go through a period of anxiety 
which strains business almost to the breaking 
point, and when it is over we go home from 
the polls with the discomforting realization 
that all each of us has accomplished is to utter 
his faint Amen to the decision of a few score 
five million 
voted for Mr. 
Bryan knew even his name in advance of the 


politicians. How many of the 


Democrats who afterwards 
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Chicago Convention of ‘96? How many of 
the Republicans of the second State in the 
Union will select a candidate who has not re- 
ceived the official O. K. of Senator Quay and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. All our discus- 
cussions, all our reading of newspapers, all 
our cheering of the nightly spell-binder (with 
eloquence quoted at $20 a week and expenses) 
lead simply to our sneezin 
If evet 
choly paradox, it is the 
the U. S. A. 
There has recently 


¥ when our masters 
take their snuff. there was a melan- 


‘sovereign voter’ of 
u republished in this 
country a little book of letters purporting to 
have beenwritten by a Chinaman to an Anglo- 
Western Civilization 
as the Oriental sees it. We suspect that the 


‘ 


Saxon, dealing with our 


writer is really an Englishman, but none the 
less what he says is illuminating in the ex- 
We quote a passage which bears di- 
rectly on our subject. 


treme. 


**Our own plan in China of selecting our 
rulers by competitive examination is regarded 
by you with a contempt notaltogether unde- 


served. Yet you adopt it 


yourselves in the 
choice of your subordinate officials; and it has 
at least the merit of embodying the rational 
the 
ull, rich or poor, who 
have given proof of ability and talent, and 
that they should be open to no others. Com- 
pared tothe method of election it appears to 


or what does election 


idea that the highest Govern- 


laces in 


ment should be open to 


me to reason itself. F 
mean? You say that it 


of the peuple; but do 


means representation 
you not know in your 
hearts that it means, can mean, nothing 
of the kind? What is really 
interests? And in what are 


represented is 
Interests inter- 
Your reply, I suspect, will be, ‘‘In 
public abuses !’’ 


ested ? 
Landlords, brewers, railway 
directors—is it not these that really rule you? 
And must it not be so while 
constituted as itis? The 


your society is 
re is, I am aware, a 
party which hopes to bring to bear against 
these the brute and overwhelming force of the 
Mass. But such a remedy, even if it were 
practicable, does not commend itself to my 
judgment; for the Mass 
self an Interest. When 
importance have devel 


in vour society is it- 
problems of such vast 
yped upon, and must 
ernment, I cannot but 
think that some better means might have been 


their solution the 


be assumed bv a Gov 


devised for interesting in 
best talent of the nation. I am confirmed in 
this view by the reflection that I have met in 
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your Universities and elsewhere men who 
have profoundly studied the questions your 
Legislature is expected to determine, whose 
intelligence is clear, whose judgment un- 
biased, whose enthusiasm disinterested and 
pure, but who can never hope for a chance of 
putting their wisdom to practical effect, be- 
cause their temperament, their training, and 
their habit of life, have unfitted them for the 
ordeal of popular election.”’ 


This is the profoundest practical problem 


on this earth. Is there a solution? 


THE NEWEST SAINT. 


At length, after five centuries and more of 
waiting, it seems that Joan of Arc is to be 
admitted by the Roman Catholic Church into 
the blessed company of Saints. Surely if 
ever on earth there was a beautiful story, it is 
the story of the Maid of Orleans, and the 
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Devil's Advocate whose duty it is to guard the 
gates of Saintiood against unworthy intrud- 
ers, has never had a more ungracious task 
than in her case. Those who have pleaded 
her cause long ago persuaded the judges that 
Joan was gifted with the virtues of faith, hope 
and charity. Now they have broken through 
the second barrier by proving her possessed 
of other cardinal virtues;—of temperance, 
fortitude, prudence and of justice. The only 
obstacle which remains is to make it plain 
that she worked miracles. Surely to be per- 
fectly faithful, hopeful and charitable, to be 
temperate, brave, prudent and just—that is 
to work miracles. What greater wonder can 
man or woman perform? 

This is the first time that the Church beati- 
fies a person once held a heretic by her 
solemn inquisition. The deeper her disgrace 
the greater honor now to the Maid of Or- 
leans, 








HEN we are not necessarily overtired 
but perhaps only a little tired from 
the day’s work, it is not uncommon 

to be kept awake by a flapping curtain ora 
noises in the 
streets, or by people talking. How often we 
hear it said, ‘‘it did seem hard when I went 
to bed tired last night that I should have been 
kept awake by a noise like that—and now this 
morning I am more tired than when I went 
to bed.” 

The head nurse ina large hospital said once 
in distress. ‘‘I wish the nurses could be 
taught to step lightly over my head, so that 
they would not keep me awake at night.’’ It 
would have been a surprise to her if she had 


swinging door, by unusual 





been told that her head could be taught to 
yield to the steps of the nurses, so that their 
walking would not keep her awake. 

It is resistance that keeps us awake in all 
such cases, The curtain flaps, and we resist 
it; the door swings to over and over again, 
and we resist it, and keep ourselves awake by 
wondering why it does not stop; we hear 
noises in the street that we are unused to, 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 
Author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose,” Etc. 


III. HOW TO SLEEP RESTFULLY 





especially if we are accustomed to sleeping 
in the stillness of the country, and we toss 
and turn and wish we were in a quiet place. 
All the trouble comes from our own resistance 
to the noise, and resistance is nothing but un- 
willingness to submit to our conditions. 

If we are willing that the curtain should go 
on flapping, the door go on slamming, or the 
noise in the street continue steadily on, our 
brains yield to the conditions and so sleep 
naturallv, because the noise goes through us, 
so to speak, and does not run hard against 
our unwillingness to hear it. 

There are three facts which may help to re- 
move the resistance which naturally arises at 
any unusual sound when we are tired and 
want to get rest. 

One is that in almost every sound there is a 
certain rhythm. If we yield to the sound 
enough to become sensitive to its rhythm, 
that, in itself, is soothing, and what before 
was keeping us awake now helps us to £0 
to sleep. This pleasant effect of finding the 
rhythm in sound is especially helpful if 
one is inclined to lie awake while travel- 
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ing in sleeping cars. The rhythm of sound 
and motion in sleeping cars and steamers 
is, in itself, soothing. If you have the habit 
of feeling as if you could never get refresh- 
ing sleep in a sleeping car, first be sure that 
you have as much fresh air as possible, and 
then make up your mind that you will spend 
the whole night, if necessary, in noticing the 
rhythm of the motion and souud of the 
cars. If you keep your mind steadily on it, 
you will probably be asleep in less than an 
hour, and, when the car stops, you will wake 
only enough to settle comfortably into the 
It is 
pleasant to notice the gentleness with which 
a good engineer starts his train at night. Of 


sense of motion when it starts again. 


course there is a difference in engineers, and 
some are much more gentle in starting their 
engines than others, but the delicacy with 
which the engine is started by the most ex- 
pert is delightful to feel, and gives us many a 
lesson on the use of gentle beginnings, with 
other things besides locomotive engines, and 
especially in our dealings with each other. 

The second fact with regard to yielding, in- 
stead of resisting, in order to get to sleep is 
that listening alone, apart from rhythm, 
tends to make one sleepy, and this leads us at 
once to the third fact, that getting to sleep is 
nothing but a healthy form of concentration. 

If true concentration is dropping everything 
that interferes with fixing our attention upon 
some wholesome object, it means merely 
bringing the brain into a normal state which 
induces sleep when sleep is needed. First 
we drop everything that interferes with the 
one simple subject, and then we drop that, 
and are unconscious. 

Of course it may take some time to make 
ourselves willing to submit to an unusual 
noise if we have the habit of feeling that we 
must necessarily be disturbed by it, and, if 
we can stop the noise, it is better to stop it 
than to give ourselves unnecessary tasks in 
non-resistance. 

Then again, if we are overtired, our brains 
are sometimes so sensitive that the effect of 
any noise is like that of being struck ina sore 
spot, and then it is much more difficult to 
bear it, and we can only make the suffering a 
little less by yielding and being willing that 
it should go on. I cannot go to sleep while 
some one is knocking my lame arm, nor canI 
go tosleep while a noise is hitting my tired 
brain; but insuch cases we can give up ex- 
pecting to go to sleep, and get a great deal of 
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rest by using our wills steadily not to resist; 
and sometimes, even then, sleep will come 
upon us unexpectedly. 

With regard to the use of the will, perhaps 
the most dangerous pitfall to be avoided is the 
use of drugs. Itis not too much to say that 
they never should be used at all for cases of 
pure sleeplessness, for with time their power 
to bring sleep gradually becomes exhausted, 
and then the patient finds himself worse off 
than before, for the reactionary effect of the 
drugs leaves him with exhausted nerves and a 
weakened will. All the strengthening, moral 
effect which can be gained from overcoming 
sleeplessness in wholesome ways is lost by a 
recourse to drugs, and character is weakened 
instead of strengthened. 

When one has been in the habit of sleeping 
in the city, where the noise of the street is in- 
cessant, a change to the perfect silence of the 
country will often keep sleep off quite as per- 
sistently as noise. So with a man who has been 
in the habit of sleeping under other abnormal 
conditions, the change to normal conditions 
1 awake until he has 
, and it is not un- 

so abnormal that 
they resist rhythm itself, such as is heard in 


will sometimes keep hin 
adjusted himself to the 
common for people to be 





the rolling of the sea, or the rushing of a river. 

The re-adjustinent from abnormal to normal 
conditions of sleeping may be made surely if 
we set about it with a will, for we have all 
nature on our side. Silence is orderly for the 
night’s rest, and rhythm only emphasizes and 
enhances the silence, when it is the rhythm 
of nature. 

The habit of resistance cannot be changed 
in a single day—it must take time; but if the 
meaning, the help, and the normal power of 
non-resistance is clearly understood, and the 
effort to gain it is persistent, not only the 
power to sleep, but a new sense of freedom 
may be acquired which is quite beyond the 
conception of those who are in the daily habit 
of resistance. 

When we lie down at night and become 
conscious that our arms and our legs and our 
whole bodies are resting heavily upon the bed, 
we are letting go all the resistance which has 
been left stored in our muscles from the activ- 
ities of the day. 

’ 


A cat, when she liesdown, lets go all resist- 
moves with the 


she 


ance at once, because 
least possible effort, but there are very few 
so men go to their rest 


with more or less resistance stored in their 


men who do that, and 
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bodies, and they must go through a conscious 
process of dropping it before they can settle 
to sleep as a normal child does, without having 
to think about how it isdone. The conscious 
process, however, brings a quiet, conscious 
joy in the rest, which opens the mind to 
soothing influences, and brings a more pro- 
found refreshment than is given even to the 
child—and with the refreshment new power 
for work. 

One word more about outside disturbances 
before we turn to those interior ones, which 
are by far the most common preventatives of 
refreshing sleep. The reader will say : ‘‘How 
can I be willing that the noise should go on 
when I am not willing?’ The answer is, ‘‘ If 
you can see clearly that, if you were willing, 
the noises would not interfere with your sleep, 
‘then you can find the ability within you to 
make yourself willing.”’ 

It is wonderful to realize the power we gain 
by compelling and controlling our desires or 
aversions through the intelligent use of the 
will, and it is easier to compel ourselves to do 
right against temptation than to force our- 
selves to do wrong against a true conviction. 
Indeed itis most difficult, if not impossible, to 
force ourselves to do wrong against a strong 
sense of right. Behind all our desires, aver- 
sions and inclinations each one of us possess- 
es a capacity for a higher will, the exercise of 
which, on the side of order and righteousness, 
brings into being the greatest power in human 
life. The power of character is always in har- 
mony with the laws of truth and order, and, 
although we must sometimes make a great 
effort of the will to do right against our inclin- 
ations, the ease of such effort increases as 
the power of character increases, and strength 
of will grows steadily by use, because it re- 
ceives its life from the eternal will and is find- 
ing its way to harmony with that. 

It is the lower, selfish will that often keeps 
us awake bv causing interior disturbances. 


An actor may have a difficult part to play, 
and feel that a great deal depends upon his 
success. He stays awake with anxiety, and 
this anxiety is nothing but resistance to the 
possibility of failure. The first thing for him 
to do is to teach himself to be willing to fail. 
If he becomes willing to fail, then all his 
anxiety will go, and he will be able to sleep 
and get the rest and new life which he needs 
in order to play the part well. If he is will- 
ing to fail, then all the nervous force which 
before was being wasted in anxiety is set free 
for use in the exercise of his art. 

Looking forward to what is going to hap- 
pen on the next day, or within a few days, 
may cause so much anxiety as to keep us 
awake ; but if we have a good, clear sense of 
the futility of resistance, whether our ex- 
pected success or failure depends on ourselves 
or on others, we can compel ourselves to a 
quiet willingness which will make our brains 
quiet and receptive to restful sleep, and so 
enable us to wake with new power for what- 
ever task or pleasure may lie before us. 

Of course, we are often kept awake by the 
sense of having done wrong. In such cases 
the first thing to do is to make a free acknowl- 
edgment to ourselves of the wrong we have 
done, and then to make up our minds to do 
the right thing at once. That, if the wrong 
done is not too serious, will put us to sleep ; 
and, if the next day we go about our work 
remembering the lesson we have learned, we 
probably will have little trouble in sleep- 
ing. 

If Macbeth had had the truth and courage 
and tell Lady Macbeth that both he and 
she were wicked plotters and murderers, and 
that he intended, for his part, to stop being a 
scoundrel, and if he had persisted in carrying 
out his good intentions, he would never have 
‘*murdered sleep.” 

The next article will be on further resist- 
ances and how to avoid them. 


HIS COMING 


Although I have no strength to bear 
The joy his coming brings to me, 

Although I dread and fear the pain 
I know this love will be, 





I still should welcome, if it came, 
Death, so to love allied, 

And thank the gracious God that sent 
This sword to pierce my side! 


ALICE CORBIN 
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THE FATE OF THE BALLOONIST DOG 


By EDWIN J. WEBSTER 


6é HE man who thinks wild animals 
T can't reason because they haven't 
had a college education is likely in 
the end to acquire sudden and expensive ex- 
perience,'’ observed the old guide pensively. 
‘“‘An old wolf may not understand all the 
principles of chemistry, but he has a knowl- 
edge of the world that amounts to the same 
thing. It was an undue contempt for the in- 
telligence of wild creatures that plucked the 
iaurels from the brow of Bitters, old Jedekiah 
Williams’ famous hunting dog. 

‘‘The wolves have been pretty well cleaned 
out of the North Woods now. A few years 
ago they were more abundant and consider- 
able of a nuisance. The State paid a bounty, 
the fur sold for a fair price and Jedekiah was 
making good money at the wolf hunting 
game. He used to track the wolves with dogs 
and then when the wolf was cornered shoot it. 
But there was one part of the business he 
looked on with growing distaste, and that was 
the fact that Jedekiah Williams had to do con- 
siderable trudging through the woods to cap- 
ture each wolf. 

““* Dogs being the natural enemies of 
wolves,’ Jedekiah said thoughtfully to me 
one day, ‘it seems as if there ought to be 
some way in which they could be taught to 
kill the wolves and bring the bodies back 
home. In that way the time I spend blithely 
chasing over hills and dales after big gray 
wolves might be devoted to the advancement 
of the human race, or at any rate to the com- 
fort of Jedekiah Williams. And there would be 
good money in it for me,’ he added pensively. 

‘**VYou have no call to blame your poor 
dogs,’ I told him. ‘ They’re willing to catch 
wolves and bring the bodies home. The trouble 
is that the dogs that can run fast enough to 
catch a wolf aren't strong enough to kill one, 
while the fighting dogs that could kill a wolf 
can’t catch one.’ 

‘* While Jedekiah and I were discussing the 
problem, Bitters came strolling up. Bitters 
was a cross between a bulldog and a welf- 
hound. When it came to a fight Bitters was 
in a class all by himself. But he was too 


heavily built to be much good as a hunting 
dog, unless a wolf had been cornered so it 
couldn't run away. Then Bitters would sail 
in and give an example of how the strenuous 
life ought to be led. And when he had finished 
his lesson it was a case of another job for 
some wolf undertaker. Jedekiah looked at 
Bitters in a saddened sort of way. 

‘**That noble creature has the jaws and the 
disposition to carry out my labor-saving, wolf 
killing scheme,’ said Jedekiah, ‘but his body 
is too heavy for his legs. If Bitters wasonlya 
sprinter he could make things interesting for 
the coyest and most retiring wolf in the North 
Woods,’ 





Drawn by E. W. Kemble. 
New records in the heavyweight dog 
Sprinting line. 
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‘*The next day Jedekiah came over to my 
house with the joyous, triumpkant air of a 
man who has solved a great problem. 

‘** Tf you wanted to soar above the earth,’ 
inquired Jedekiah anxiously, ‘what means 
would you use ?’ 

‘‘ I was quite a bit puzzled at his question, 
never having given the earth-soaring problem 
much consideration. Finally I said I thought 
I should use a balloon. 

‘***To be sure,’ replied Jedekiah in relieved 
tones, ‘ that’s just what I was thinking myself. 
Now the trouble with Bitters is that he is too 
heavy. I’m thinking that if he had a few 
balloons attached to him he would be more 
efficient as a hunting dog.’ 

*** And do you mean to send that poor dog 
up in the air attached toa balloon?’ I inquired, 
puzzled like. ‘ Looked at as a dog Bitters is 
a big-jawed success. But he can never make 
good in the réle of a soaring bird.’ 

‘**T don’t mean to send him clear up in the 
air,’ said Jedekiah, sort of impatiently; ‘it’s 
wolves, not humming birds, that I am after. 
and with the help of a few balloons and train- 
ing at the hands of your Uncle Jedehiah, Bit- 
ters will be able to make life interesting for 
the most 4/asé of wolves.’ 

‘*The next time Jedekiah went to the city 
he had a couple of small balloons made. 
They were about the size of ordinary toy bal- 
loons, but made in the shape of sausages. 
When he returned he filled the balloons with 
gas and put them on Bitters, placing them 
around his body near the fore and hind legs. 
At first Bitters didn’t take kindly tothe game. 
But after a little he noticed how much 
lighter they made him and how much easier 
it was for him to walk and run, and he went 
tiptoeing around like a dog that has recov- 
ered his lost doghood. Then Jedekiah set to 
work teaching Bitters to run at the top of his 
speed. It took the dog a little while to get 
accustomed to the change in his gravity, but 
after a few days he began to establish new 
records in the heavyweight dog sprinting line 
until there wasn’t a dog in the county that 
could outrun him. 

*‘Jedekiah was a pleased and proud man. 
‘It's intellect, not smokeless powder, that 
makes a great hunter in this century,’ he said 
complacently. 

** As soon as Jedekiah judged Bitters’ edu- 
cation was complete hetook him to the woods 
and turned him loose on the trail of a wolf. 

“*Go forth,’ he said impressively, as if 


Bitters cou'd understand him, ‘to the woods 
and earn glory for yourself and bounties for 
your owner by extending the blessings of ciy- 
ilization to benighted wolves. But ke sure 
you bring the bodies back home. For I need 
the money,’ he added feelingly. 

‘*There’s nodenying Bitters was a success 
at the wolf hunting game. With the handi- 
cap of his weight taken off by the balloons he 
could outrun any wolf. When he caught up 
to the wolf Bitters would sail right into him. 
His bulldog blood stood him in good stead 
when it came to the fighting part. Ordinarily 
a wolf is more than a match fora dog. But 
painful experiences soon convinced the wolves 
in that part of the district that suicide was 
their only escape from death at the jaws of 
Bitters, when once he got started on their 
trail. Uncle Jedekiah was in a state of per- 
petual gloat. 

«There isn’t a lighter-bodied or lighter- 
hearted dog in the State than Bitters,’ Jede- 
kiah used tosay, expanding hischest. ‘ Reg- 
ular work, good meals and the reward of an 
approving conscience! If the Humane So- 
ciety appreciated what I have done for that 
dog’s happiness they would send me a purse 
of gold and a bunch of medals. And I can’t 
say that I’ve lost any money at the game 
either.’ 

‘‘ After a few months it got so that the 
wolves in that part of the State appreciated 
Bitters’ abilities and began to make them- 
selves scarce. There was one old wolf, 
though, who had lived in the woods all his 
life and plainly hadn’t any intention of being 
driven out, even by a balloon-assisted doy. 
Bitters having done his duty in clearing out 
the other wolves, I thought it was about time 
for Jedekiah to take a hand in the game 
with his rifle. 

‘““* Bitters and his balloons are wonders in 
their way,’ I told Jedekiah. ‘But he is only 
a dog after all. That wolf means to stay here 
until he is killed. If you help your noble 
dog you can soon corner the furry marauder. 
But if you leave the job tothe unassisted in- 
telligence of Bitters you will be mourning the 
downfall and disgrace of the noble creature.’ 

“ At first Jedekiah was inclined to listen to 
my words of kindly warning. He got out 
his rifle and started to accompany Bitters on 
a hunting expedition after the old wolf. Then 
he noticed that there had been quite a fall of 
snow, making the walking bad, and Jedekiah 
changed his mind. 
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“<«It would hurt the feelings of my 


esteemed Bitters,’ he said decidedly, putting 


up his rifle and returning to his seat in front 


of the fire, ‘if I should go with him. He would 


think I was casting reflections on his ability 
to kill any wolf in the North Woods.’ 

‘So Jedekiah sent Bitters after the wolf. 
Bitters, having unlimited confidence in his 
own ability, was perfectly willing to under- 
take the job. 

‘* But the old wolf had been taking a whirl 
atthe thinking game on his own account. He 
evidently appreciated that it was the balloons 
which enabled Bitters to make such speed, 
and somehow he also appreciated the fact 
that a little touch of fire would destroy the 
balloons. And the sly old animal laid his 
plans accordingly. 

‘* The wolf showed himself as soon as Bit- 
ters was clear of the house. Bitters gave chase. 
The wolf ran up the side of the mountain, 
heading to where a party of lumbermen had 
left a camp fire burning. He made a dash over 
the fire, which was only blazing slightly. Bit- 
ters was close behind him and went over the 
fire, too. Then there wasa little puff, a blaze 
of flame as the little balloons took fire, and 
Bitters seemed to lose interest in the chase 
after the wolf. Instead he rolled over on 
the snow and howled. Then he looked at the 
charred shreds of what had been the covers 


of the balloons. He was the most astonished 
and disgusted dog in the North Woods. And 
the old wolf set down in the snow a few yards 
away and you could tell from the expression 
on his face that he was just laughing at Bit- 
ters. 

‘* As soon as Bitters had recovered from his 
surprise he started after the wolf again. But 
without his ballvons he was just an ordinary, 
rather heavy dog when it came to running. 
The wolf simply played tag with the outraged 
Bitters, until Jedekiah’s pet abandoned the 
hunt in disgust and sadly returned home. As 
soon as Jedekiah saw the remnants of the bal- 
loons he knew what had happened. 

‘** Never mind, my abused and faithful as- 
sistant,’ said Jedekiah consolingly, ‘I'll get 
some new balloons for you. In future you 
will know enough to keep away from 
flames.’ 

‘*But when Jedekiah tried to put two other 
balloons on Bitters the abused dog backed 
away, growling and snarling and showing his 
teeth. Balloons might go with other dogs, 
but as for Bitters, it was evident that he was 
through withthem. At 
up the attempt in despair. 

***Talk abouta burnt child dreading fire,’ 
said the old man sadly, ‘it isn’t a circum- 
stance to the way a singed dog will sidestep 
toy balloons.’ ”’ 


last Jedekiah gave 





TO PHYLLIS AND MAY 


By E. P. B. 

O! fair, sweet Phyllis and sweet, fair May, 
Which of you carried my heart away ? 
Who has my heart? I would like to know 
Which was the guilty one of the two, 

But I only know it was filched one day 


By fair, sweet Phyllis, or sweet, fair May. 











THE CHASTISEMENT OF A SQUAW-MAN 


By WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABROOK 


“ HEY’S jest two places in this world 
- whar all folks meet on a level,’’ 
observed Joe, ‘‘one’s the cemet’ry 

and t’other’s the circus.”’ 

The calliope was just passing us and its 
strident notes were ricochetting from lava 
cafions and greasewood hills, 

Acrowd of children was 
howling in its steamy wake, and trailing after 
them in a dust of their own making were 
Hualapai 


circus-starved 


and 
slippered 


bucks squaws, struggling 
Chinamen, Mexican 
laborers, cowboys, miners and whites indis- 
criminate, bound all for the nearby mesa 
where flapped travel-stained tents. 

Joe waited until the sounds filtered away 
through the distance and continued :— 


papooses, 


‘* When the territory passed that law makin’ 
stock trains stop here in the desert to feed 
and water, which it’s a mighty good law, too, 
and when the circuses found out the law 
didn’t see ’em no differ’nt ’n a stock train, the 
few that ever got down in these parts ’cluded 
sense they had to stop anyway, they might as 
well give us a show and be done with it. 

‘‘T’'ll never f’git the fust one, them kids 
thar brung it right back to my mind. 

‘*T were workin’ up thar on Plummets 
Hill, sinkin’ a hole when they unloaded. 
They didn’t have much and it were perty 
darn poor what they did have. But it tickled 
me wusser’n a kid I guess. I recollec’,’’ he 
said lugubriously, ‘‘shavin’ and changin’ 
shirts to go. 

‘“We go early toa doins down here, ’bout 
’n hour before time say fer common things, 
and a half-day ain’t nothin’ fer a can-can like 
a circus; stretches it out like, ye know. 

‘*T worked ’long, one eye on the show, till 
noon, when I got ready to go. Then I locked 
my shack. I looked over to Emory Lane’s to 
see if he were goin’ too. 

‘*Lane’s a Mormon hisse’f. I don’t know 
how much wife he left back in Utah, but he 
come lopin’ into Cayuse one day with a 
*Pache squaw. 

**He scratched ’round up thar ’bout seven 
year, amd finally got a little wad outen a pros- 
pec’ holy Then he buys the squaw off and 
comes dowirhere with a white woman, bring- 
in’ his Injun kid with ’im. 





‘““Then the white woman goes for the kid 
good and hard. 

‘*They's *bout a dozen times durin’ the 
month they’d been livin’ up thar, that I jest 
nachully laid down my pick and crawled out- 
en the hole. By the time I’d git out I'd think 
—‘well it’s a woman's doins, a fam'ly ’fair, 
and Lane’s got sense ’nough to pertect hisown 
kid,’ and so on, and after ’while back I’d 
crawl. 

‘* Hear the kid? No sir. There’s too much 
Injun in her for that, Injuns don’t holler 
much after they’re yearlin’s. It’s the woman 
I heered and the sound o’ the lickins. 
sided with the woman o’ 
natur’ ain’t no differ’nt in 
white folks. 

‘*Well, I looked over to Lane’s and see the 
shack shut up ’cept the back door that opened 
out into a little skinned-cactus corral. The 
Injun kid were standin’ thar with her face 
shoved out ’tween two cactus stalks, watchin’ 
the tents below. I called to her and ast her 
were she goin’ to the show and she shook her 
head that she wern’t. 


Lane 
course—human 
Mormons from 


She weren’t sayin’ 


nothin’, nor cryin’ nuther. 
‘* Now if they’s anybody in the world that 
makes me feel sorry it’s a little pusson, kid 
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‘The calliope was just passing us. 
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say, that’s got two races o’ blood into ‘im 
that’s all the time layin’ fer each other and 
It's like feedin’ 
a pup with dynamite ca’tridges—it ain't the 
pup’s fault but jest the same it don’t keep the 
devil from raised on the inside. I 
knowed jest what were goin’ on in her mind 


tryin’ to do each other up. 


bein’ 


—Mormon blood wantin’ to squall out and 
Injun blood keepin’ it back o’ her teeth. 

‘* Well, I hot-footed it down the hill, cussin’ 
women in gen’ral and that Lane woman in 
p’tic’lar. I loafed ’bout the stores till show 
time and then I got my ticket and mosied in 
with the rest of'em. To save my gizzard I 
couldn’t keep my mind offen that Injun kid 
up thar on the hill peepin’ through the corral. 

‘‘ After I were thar a while I see Lane and 
his woman movin’ out towards the circus 
part. Then the next thing I see, thar’s Abe 
Runnel and the gang from Big Sandy. They 
must have been a dozen families, and they'd 
drive the hundred mile like it weren't nothin’. 
Their kids were jest nachully given a war- 
dance ’round everything they see. 

‘That settled it. When I see all the kids 
in town and a hundred mile ’round thar ’n 
that tent I didn’t pull no brake on my mind 
nor my laigs nuther. I hiked outen thar on the 
fly and streaked it up through town for the hill. 

‘«T found her jest whar I left her, and ’fore 
she knowed what I’s doin’ I had her on my 
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shoulder hot-footin’ it down hill agin. She 
never squeaked a word nor sound all the way 
down ; but say, ye orter seen her when I tuk 
her into that first tent! 
ten shows to me. 


It sure were worth 
I were lookin’ for the boys 
to guy me, but they didn’t. There weren't 
nothin’ she didn’t see, ye can jest bet on that, 
and when | picked her up to take herinto the 
next tent she’d et so much her big, black eyes 
were jest nachully poppin’ outen her head. 

‘*T knowed, ten chances to one, when I 
toted her into that circus tent that thar’d be 
somethin’ to pay if that Lane woman seen 
me. Sure ’nough,in ’bout ten minutes, here 
come Emory Lane up the 
and the kid. 

‘I'd tuk ’er up thar on the top seat whar 
Billy Ware set with all o’ his kids so ’s to be 
more children like, ye know. I don’t think 
she ever see her daddy, she’s so inte’sted in 
things. I winked to Billy and he pulled her 
’round t’other side o’ him. Lane reached 
over towards her and says to me :— 


seats towards me 


‘*« What the devil d’ye mean by interferin’ 
in my fam’ly ’fairs?’ 

‘*T see we'sin fer it, sol] grabbed his ankles 
and shoved 'm down ’tween the seats and the 
canvas and follered ’im. 

‘* They’d jest started the Grand Entry when 
I drapped on ’im. The band tooted, the In- 
juns yelled and the whites clapped and 





Drawn by Julian Ollendorff, 


A crowd of circus-starved children was howling in its steamy wake. 
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stomped. It’s the fust and only time I ever fit 
to music. I always did like it powerful much, 
and they played a quick and devilish tune. 
Lane were a big man, but I hung on, and when 
it were all over I kicked ’im out under the 
canvas, and clumb up and see the show plum 
through. 

‘‘Wha’d he do? Nothin’, till next day, 
when he had me ’rested fer ’sault and battery. 
And if I do say it mys’ef, he surely did show 
somethin’ or other had happened to ’im. 

‘‘But ye’d orter heerd ole Jedge Collins 
tryin’ the case. They do say the jedge kicks 
outen the law traces ‘casionally, but he’s a 
sure sticker fer jestice allright. He’s got "bout 
fifteen kids hisself, and cl’ar down to the 
baby they muss’im ’round to suit theirse’ ves. 

‘“‘He heered it all through, and then he 
started in kind o’ soft like, tellin’ ’bout a 
man's juties towards ’is kids, bout the beau- 
ties of a circus that only comes once in ’bout 
five year, and how it were wusser’n hoss steal- 
in’ to keep a kid ’way from a parade, sayin’ 
nothin’ ’bout the circus. He went on, gittin’ 
louder ’n hotter, till at last he says :— 

***Cactus—I mean Mr. Dodge,’ says he, 
‘I’m goin’ to fine ye a five-dollar bill. It 
ain't a fine fer thumpin’ this yere coyote ; it's 
more a fine fer leavin’ any life in’im. And 
it’s a fine,’ says he, ‘ which it ll be remitted. 
Now,’ says he, turnin’ to Lane, ‘ you jest let 
me hear o’ you er your wife ’busin’ o’ that 
kid up thar and thar'll be trouble fer ye. And 
if at any time which yer livin’ inthe jurisdic- 
tion o’ this court, and I'm the court, and you 
keep a kid from a circus with malice ’fore- 
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‘*There weren't nothing she didn’t see.” 
thought, I’ll send ye down to Yuma fer ten year 
at hard labor,’ says he. ‘so he’p me God.’ ”’ 

Joe rose and glanced restlessly in the direc- 
tion of the tents. 

‘*T guess it’s human nater to squander yer 
money,’’ he said, and he wandered off toward 
the canvas-dotted mesa. 


MERELY NITRO-GLYCERINE 


N enthusiastic hunter, having lost his 
A way, wandered helplessly about in an 
apparently endless cedar swamp until 
dark, when a distant light attracted him to a 
log cabin near a new mining location. The 
cabin’s sole occupant proved to be astolid but 
hospitable Swede, who obligingly consented 
to share his supper and his bed with the tired 
and hungry stranger. 

After a hearty meal the men sat quietly 
smoking their pipes beside the fire. Suddenly 
they were startled by the sound of stealthy 
footsteps, followed by sharp, scratching 
noises, which seemed to proceed from the 
lean-to shed at the rear cf the cabin. 

Cautiously opening the door, the Swede 





held his candle aloft; and the hunter, who had 
hastily seized his gun and loaded for bear, 
peered eagerly over his shoulder. The flick- 
ering beams disclosed a fat porcupine, sharply 
outlined against a background of square pine 
boxes, in the act of helping himself to the 
Swede’s potatoes. 

“Guess I'll shoot him,’’ whispered the 
hunter, swinging his rifle to his shoulder. 
‘But say, Ole, isthereanything in that stack of 
boxes that a cartridge would be likely to 
damage ?” 

‘“No,”’ replied Ole, imperturbably, as he 
steadied his candle to aid the hunter’s aim 
‘*There’s yoost notting at all in dem boxes 
but dynamite.”’ 

CARROLL WATSON RANKIN, 
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HE only king who ever made a voyage 
T round the world while he was upon the 

throne was Kalakaua [., King of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Three white men went 
with him as advisers and counsellors, and one 
of them, William N. Armstrong, brother to 
the distinguished founder of the Hampton 
Institute, has just published the story of this 
unique royal tour in a book called ‘‘ Around 
the World With a King.’’ 1t was in 1881 that 
Kalakaua took this trip, during which he vis- 
ited most of the nations of the earth. He 
was royally entertained and decorated with 
the highest orders; 
armies were paraded 
before him, and ban- 
quets held in his hon- 
or. He returned 
these courtesies by 
decorating his fellow 
sovereigns with the 
order of Kameham- 
eha, and by present- 
inz the lesser func- 
tionaries with a sup- 
plementary order of 
lower rank, which he 
invented one day to 
enliven the monoto- 
ny of a tedious rail- 
way journey. Kala- 
kaua was a tall, fine- 
looking man, with 
much force and digni- 
ty of bearing and ap- 
parently with nothing 
more barbarian about 
him than a tendency 





to go tosleep at State 
banquets. The party 
started out with the 
Hawaiian royalinsignia of a gorgeous feather 
cloak, the royal standard and a high Regal 
hat. Buta valet they took with them, who 
was more than once overcome by the hospi- 
tality he received, lost the cioak, paraded the 
banner in a disgraceful manner and finally sat 
down on the silk hat. 

The King was very proud of his own degree 
of civilization, so much so that he was in the 
habit of remarking on festal occasions, ‘I 
am drunk, but still I am civilized.’’ Occasion- 





Kalakaua I., of Hawaii. 


ally mistakes were made by the King’s hosts. 
In Egypt, when the party arrived for lunch 
during the course of the royal progress at 
one of the railway stations, they found the 
lunch room empty except for a huge pile of 
sandwiches ona table. The scared attendant 
explained that he had understood the official 
telegram to read: ‘‘Lunch for the King. 
Sandwiches.”’ 

The king’s advisers were obliged to use a 
good deal of diplomacy to 
going to capitals where } 


revent him from 
was not wanted, 
and from being imposed upon by adventurers. 
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But by reading him 
false reports of re- 
volutions from the 
papers, and in other 
ways playing upon 
the royal fears, they 
managed him satis- 
fac torily, although he 
escaped them once in 
Naples fora few nerv- 
ous hours. 

One striking inci- 
dent cccurred while 
the King was being 
entertained by the 
Khedive of Egypt at 
Alexandria, The 
royal party, during 
the reception, were 
brought out on the 
balcony of the palace 
to see the harbor. 
And while they were 
standing there, an 
attaché pointed cut 
to King Kalakaua an 
old hulk used for re- 
ceiving coal. The 
hulk was all that was left of the Resolu- 
tion, the ship in which Captain Cook dis- 
covered the Hawaiian Islands. The King 





called for champagne and drank to the 
Resolution, the ship that had opened his 
Kingdom to the world, and whose captain 
had been killed by a spear in the hand of 
the King’s father. 

At the end of his trip Kalakaua declared 
that he had found nothing in the civilized 
world of which his nation stood in need with 
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the exception of some well bred horses and 
sheep. He said that he found his own sub- 
jects to be better off than the majority of the 
nations he had visited. They had enough to 
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eat and wear and were certainly happier than 
any people he had seen. 

The book is thoroughly readable and not 
quite like any other story of travel. 





BOOKS OF 


‘*The Maids of Paradise,’? by Robert W. 
Chambers. 

A rapid, restless story of adventure in the 
Franco-Prussian War; an American secret 
service agent for hero; a French countess for 
heroine, and a traveling circus, a battle and 
plots innumerable for background. The rush 
of the story lands the reader breathless at the 
end before he has had time to realize the un- 
reality and the lightness of the tale. A good 
book for a railway journey. 

‘*The Fortunes of Fifi,’? by Molly Elliot 
Seawell. — 

The Emperor Napoleon I. and the Pope 
Pius VII. are handled by Miss Seawell as 
lightly and carelessly as they are by Fifi, 
the gay little actress who throws away for- 
tune and position to marry her lover. Light, 
harmless and amusing in its way, there is 
nothing serious in this small book, nor can 
there be in the criticism of it. 

““The Wings of the Morning,’’ by Louis 
Tracy. 

Two on an island inhabited by murderous 
Dyaks: he, a British officer cashiered through 
the machinations of a cabal, is disguised as a 
ship’s steward ; she is a professional heroine 
with more than the requisite piquancy. His 
courage, proved against hunger, thirst and 
the poisonous shafts of the savages, is help- 
less before the bright beams of the lady’s 
eyes. A book for schoolgirls and others sim- 
ilarly inclined. 

“‘Uther and Igraine,’’ by Warwick Deeping. 

A prose epic is a dangerous thing, but Mr. 
Deeping undertakes the task as if it werea 
labor of love. His romance deals with the 
Britain still tinged with the radiance of the 
Round Table. Itisa book of vast adventures, 
We recom- 


much passion and some poetry. 
mend it to lovers and to poets. 


THE HOUR 


‘* A Little Garrison,’’ By Lieut. Bilse, for- 
merly of the German service. Translated 
by Wolf von Schierbrand, 

This book, a firebrand in Germany, is an 
impressive picture of the price which a nation 
pays furmilitary supremacy. Ostensibly a 
poor novel, the book is really a naked picture 
of the mean jealousies, the low favoritism, 
the drunkenness, the salacious gossip, and the 
worse intrigue which go to make the life of a 
garrison town. The arrogant military spirit, 
the same in every conquering nation from 
Rome to Germany, is arraigned with stern 
justice. By legal court martial, Lieutenant 
Bilse has paid the price of his patriotic service, 
but his book has stirred the German army 
from private to Kaiser. 

‘* The Long Night,’’ Stanley J. Weyman. 

A thoroughly conventional historical novel, 
but good of its kind. The struggle between the 
town of Geneva and the Dukes of Savoy fur- 
nish the history, and a love story with a 
chemist for villain and a mesmerized girl for 
heroine make the fiction In spite of the 
technical skill of the author the story 
seems to belong with the fashions of three 
years ago. 

“*The Deliverance,’ by Ellen Glasgow. 

A novel of the tobacco country of Virginia 
at the present time. There is enough plot to 
fill comfortably the five hundred pages of the 
book with tragedy, comedy and melodrama, 
carried out against a background of decayed 
gentility struggling with pathetic courage 
against poverty. The tragedy is wholesome 
in the main and the love story reasonably pas- 
sionate, although the chief scene is a too 
daring an adaptation from ‘‘ Paola and Fran- 
cesca.’’ It is a good story, at times it is 
even an excellent one, but there is too much 
of it. 














